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fates. 
THE RETURN FROM PARNASSUS, PUBLISHED 


1606. 
1. ITS DATE. 

The year of production has been correctly fixed 
at 1602, but I return upon it, first, because the 
evidence has not, so far as I know, been sufficiently 
exhausted ; secondly, because the date of perform- 
ance can be fixed within the limits of a week ; 
and thirdly, because the question of date is in- 
timately connected with some considerations as to 
two of the characters afterwards to be submitted. 
In The Origin of the English Drama, Mr. Haw- 
kins says: “ We can learn no more of the history 
of this play than what the title-page gives us, viz., 
“that it was publickly acted by the students in 
saint John’s college Cambridge 1606,” and this 
erroneous statement has been repeated. But the 
title-page date is that of publication, and no date 
of performance is given. Moreover, the whole 
internal evidence shows that the play was acted 
during the reign of Elizabeth, and much of the 
language and most of the references—those to 
simony and hunting excepted—would have been 
anachronistic and out of date in 1606. Academico 
tells Amoretto (ii. 5) that he “made an oration 
for him once on the queen’s day.” Sir Roderick 
repeats three times in one short speech that, “ not 





to take the forfeiture were to break the queen’s 
law” (iv. 1). In iv. 2, he says Furor’s English will 
“break the queen’s peace”; and, further on, “ it 
were well if his words were examined to see if they 
be the queen’s or no.” And examining Immerito’s 
sufficiency for a parish with gelded tithes, he asks, 
“What day of the month lights the queen’s day 
on?” Some at least of these expressions would 
have been altered had it been acted in 1606 ; and 
the more so, that the action is placed in the 
current year. A metaphor much affected by Mar- 
ston in 1598-9, and in vogue about that time, but 
not in 1606, is. found in (i. 1) “‘ Such barmy heads 
will always be working,” &. Two or three ex- 
pressions are remembrances of the Anti-Martinist 
tracts, and others of Nashe and Harvey, whose 
quarrel was closed in 1599. Harvey is hit at, and 
Nashe’s difficulties on account of his Isle of Dogs 
noticed. The carrying away of the prologue boy 
is apparently imitated from Nashe’s Summer's Last 
Will and Testament, published in 1600. The 
introduction also of John a Nash as intermediate 
brother between the well-known John a Nokes 
and John a Stiles (iv. 1) points to a time when 
Nashe’s impecunious life and death were freshly 
remembered, and he died in 1599 or early in 1600. 
Just too, as in Satiro-Mastix (1601), Tucca says 
to Minever, “Come buss thy little Anthony now, 
my dear Cleopatra,”—and much like mine host 
with Dr. Caius,—ironically calls her by other names 
drawn from the plays, books, and ballads of the 
time, so Amoretto (ii. 3) says of his mistress, 
“She’s Cleopatra, I Mark Anthony”; and, “ Ther 
Eneas, she my Dido is”; the references being to 
Daniel’s Anthony and Cleopatra (1597-9), and 
probably to the Dido and ineas which, by Hens- 
lowe’s diary, was acted, and perhaps first acted, 
early in 1597/8. In Act iv. sc. 2, when Amoretto 
and Master Recorder are intruded upon by the 
begging scholars, the former says, “Is it not a 
shame that a gallant cannot walk the streets quietly 
for needy fellows, and that, after there is a statute 
come out against begging ?” the reference being to 
the statute of 1597, in which “ persons calling them- 
selves scholars going about begging” head the list 
of offenders. The reference to begging soldiers 
from Ireland (iv. 1) points to about 1601 or an 
anterior date, for in that year Ireland submitted 
to Montjoy. The introduction of Ostend as well 
as Ireland in this passage, and in “he is as glad as 
if he had taken Ostend” (iii. 3), and again in 
“Tf I catch thee at Ostend,” brings the date still 
further within limits, for it shows that Ostend 
was then being besieged, and the siege commenced 
in 1601, and the town surrendered in 1604. So 
also when Ingenioso says to Judicio, a corrector of 
the press, “ What new paper hobby-horses, what 
rattle-babies, are come out in your late May 
Morris-dance ?” though there may be other allusions 
in this, there is an evident reference to Kemp’s 
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Nine Daies Wonder, performed in Lent, 1599, but 
entered in April, 1600, and probably, therefore, 
published in May of that year. That there was a 
reference to this is shown by the after punning 
remark, “And well too may the issue of a strong 
hop, learn to hop all over England when as better 
wits sit, like lame coblers in their studies ” (i.-2). 
Again, Judicio says, “I could better endure to see 
these young can-quaffing hucksters shoot off their 
pellets, so they would keep them from these 
English Flores Poetarwm; but now the world is 
come to that pass, that there starts up every day an 
old goose that sits hatching up those eggs which 
have been filch’d from the nest[s] of crows and 
kestrels.” Now three such books—EHngland’s Par- 
nassus, England’s Helicon, and Belvidere—ap- 

in that year, and only in that year, as did 
also the eighth (known) edition of The Paradice of 
Daintie Devices ; and the writer takes advantage 
of Belvidere to pass judgment on the poets named 
in its title-page. The play, then, was written 
after these publications, and not long after, or the 
words “now” and “starts up every day” would 
have been absurd. 

Next, in Act iv. se. 3, Kemp, in words too well 
known to need quoting, refers to the Untrussing 
of the Humorous Poet and to the Poetaster, and to 
the purge which our fellow Shakespeare hath given 
that pestilent fellow Jonson, which made him 
bewray his credit. In other places also the writer 
evidently had Satiro-Mastix in mind. But as 
Cynthia’s Revels was the Court Christmas piece in 
1600, and as we know exactly the time taken by 
Jonson to write his Poetaster, we know that no 
reference to these plays could have been made 
before the second quarter of 1601, and probably 
not till later in that year. Such references, too, 
as well as to Shakespeare’s retort, would have been 
out of place in and after 1603, when all were 
reconciled, and when Sejanus was played by Bur- 
bage, Shakespeare, and their fellows. To the same 
effect is the writer’s evident animus against Jonson. 
When his name is read out Judicio’s sneer is, 
“ The wittiest fellow [—] of a bricklayer in Eng- 
land”; and Ingenioso caps this with, “A mere 
empirick, one that gets what he hath by observa- 
tion,* so slow an inventor that he were better 
betake himself to his old trade of bricklaying.” 
Both these taunts are main jokes in Satiro-Mastix, 
and such an estimate of Jonson was only likely to 
be printed when, after the success of his comedies 
of humours, his satire and arrogance had raised all 
against him. Another passage in Act iv. sc. 3 
brings us still lower in 1601—“ God save you 
Master Kempe,” says Studioso ; “welcome, Master 
Kempe, from dancing the morris over the Alps.” 





* Jonson puts a similar remark on himeelf into the 
mouth of Demetrius-Dekker, Poetaster, iv. 1. Perhaps 
it was a current piece of criticism on him. 





But Mr. Halliwell has given from MS. Sloane 392 
fol. 401 :-— F 

“1601. September 2. Kemp mimus, quidam, qui 
perigrationem quandam in Germaniam, et Italiam, in- 
stituerat, per multos errores, et infortunia sua reversus,” 

The play then being limited on the far side to 
1601, and to the later months in that year, and on 
this side to the death of Elizabeth, in April 
(March 24 O.S.), 1603, we can now turn to the 
more exact time-of-year marks. In the Induction 
the boy prologue, Momus, and the spectators are 
supposed to have been sitting up all night gaming 
at Christmas, on which, by the way, see Raleigh’s 
Prognostication. Then Defensor and Momus both 
repeat that the play is “a Christmas toy,” and the 
first line of the verse prologue is— 

“What we show is but a Christmas jest.” 

So in the play (iii. 1) the page says, “ But for the 
booty of selling the parsonage I should have gone 
in mine old clothes this christmas ”; and Studioso, 
as a fiddler (v. 2), complains—“ Here’s no silver 
found [Query, sound ?] in this place; no, not so 
much as the usual christmas entertainment of 
musicians, a black jack of beer, and a christmas 
. But as Christmas, New Year, and Twelfth 
Night holidays and festivities all ran together and 
occurred at one tide, the question arises, Was the 
play played at Christmas, 1601, or after New Year, 
1602? The fiddlers choose Sir Roderick’s house 
in the belief—‘“ It may be now at this good time 
of new year he will be liberal ” (v. 2) ; and in the 
next scene we have :— 

“ Sir R.’s Page. Sir Theon, here are a couple of fellows 
brought before me, and I know not how to decide the 
cause; look in my christmas book who brought me a 
present. 

“ Amoretto’s Page. On new year’s day goodman Fool 
brought you a present ; but goodman Clown brought you 
none. 

** Sir R.’s Page. The right is on goodman Fovl’s side.” 

The play, therefore, was acted during the New 
Year festivities of 1602 or 1603, and,—as we should 
gather from much that has gone before,—the follow- 
ing evidence gives it to 1602. When Immerito 
has bought his living (save all tithes over twelve- 
pence), the illiterate Sir Roderick holds a mock 
examination pro formd, and says :— 

“Now, Master Recorder, if it please you, I will ex- 
amine him in an author that will sound him to the 
depth, a book of astronomy, otherwise called an almanack. 
. .» What is the deminioal letter? IJmmerito. C, sir, and 
please your worship. Sir Rod. A very good answer, the 
very answer of the book.” 

And the Page’s aside on this is, “C the dominical 
letter? It is true craft and cunning do so domi- 
neer.” Now C was the dominical letter for 1602 
old style, and does not of course serve for any 
other year between 1600 and 1606. The moon's 
age, another question asked, after some interval 
not taken up by astronomical questions, neither 
suits Dec. 1601, nor Jan., nor Feb., 1602. But 
neither, so far as I can find, does it suit for any of 
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these months from 1600 up to 1608 ; and as Sir 
Roderick does not refer to the book, but accepts it 
without remark, I apprehend that it was meant to 
exemplify the impudence of one ignorance, and 
the acquiescence of another. It is so in the 
answer to the genders and in others. So also in the 
questions immediately preceding that on the moon’s 
age. Sir Roderick asks the distances between Wal- 
tham and London, and Newmarket and Grantham, 
and after Immerito’s answers the Page rather oddly 
remarks—“ Without doubt he hath been some car- 
rier’s horse.” But though the answer to the first be 
correct-— twelve [miles], sir,” the nearest Grantham 
to Newmarket that I can find is that in Lincoln- 
shire (and it connects itself with the preceding 
Waltham in being a Queen Eleanor cross station), 
and is not ten miles off, but some six or eight 
times that distance. All goes down, however, to 
prove Immerito’s learning in arithmetic. 

It may have been noticed that the reference to 
the English Flores Poetarum, and the words 
“now” and “starts up every day” rather point to 
a date earlier than that of Jan. 1602. This I 
think is so, and thus agrees both with the Induc- 
tion statement that the play ‘ hath lain this twelve- 
month in the bottom of a coal-house,” and with the 
interpretation given in my former note, that it was 
sketched out and partly written at the same time 
with the previous year’s [first part of] The Return 
from Parnassus, and that the references to 1601 
incidents were added when it was finally prepared 
for representation. The like, perhaps, may be said 
as to the reference to Kemp’s Morrice Dance to 
Norwich, though the rattle-babies, &c., may refer 
to the publication, inter alia, of the rival Satiro- 
Mastix and Poetaster. Brixstey NiIcHo.son. 


SIR WILLIAM WALLACE AND THE HEREDI- 
TARY OFFICE OF BAILIE OF KYLE, 
AYRSHIRE. 

A minute of the Scottish Privy Council respect- 
ing the claims of Hugh Wallace of Craigie Wallace, 
Bailie of Kyle, is of some historical interest. It 
is dated Whitehall, May 23, 1626, and is in the 
form of an address to Charles I. ; the subscribers 
being William, sixth Earl Marischal, Robert Max- 
well, first Earl of Nithsdale, Richard Murray, first 
Earl of Annandale, Patrick Lindesay, Bishop of 
Ross, Sir William Alexander, afterwards Earl of 
Stirling, Andrew Napier, Sir George Elphinstone, 
and Sir Alexander Strachan, of Thornton. The 
<locument, entitled “ Certificat for Craigie Wallace,” 
is preserved in Sir William Alexander’s Register of 
Royal Letters, still unprinted :— 

“Wee of your Majesties counsell and exchequer of 
Scotland heer assembled having by your Majesties direc- 
tion considered the demand of Heughe Wallace of Craigie 

allace concerning his resigning unto your Majestie his 
heritable right of the bayliffery of Kyle, whiche purpose 
was heretofore hearkened unto by your Majesties late 
deare father and yourself, as may appeare by your two 








letters wreatin to this effect to the Commissioners of the 
Exchequer of that your kingdome. Wee thinke it no 
way convenient that in consideration of the said right 
Four thousand marks Scottish should be yearly assigned 
unto him out of your customes then as was formalie 
intended. And seeing as wee conceave that all or the 
most part of heritable offices within that kingdome may 
be laufullie recovered by your Majestie to have made 
— of this, were it not that the doeing thereof can 

e no president for other heritable offices given forth 
since there was ane act made against the said heritable 
offices, the granting of them, because long before that 
tyme (as he doth offer to prove) that office was enjoyed 
by his predecessors, amongst whom the memorie of one 
William Wallace, being for his singular valour in defence 
of that kingdom so deservedlie renowned, may be ane 
inducement for your Majestie to deal the more noblie 
with this gentleman, who is the heir of the house whereof 
the said William did descend, and chiefe of that name. 
And lykewyse hauing observed what hath been bestowed 
for other heritable offices, wee conceave that your 
Majestie may bestow upon him Twenty thousand lib. 
Scottish at least, which wee could wish should rather bee 
freely given him by your Majestie as a guift for the 
cause aforesaid than otherwys it should be payed as 
a pryce for the said office. Alwyse wee most humblie 
submit those our opinions to your Majesties most w 
and princely consideration. Subscribitur Marshell, Niths- 
delle, Annandeall, Bish. Rosse, Sir William Alexander, 
Andrew Napier, Sir George Elphingston, Sir Alexander 
Strachan.” 

As advised, the King granted authority to the 
Scottish Exchequer to make payment to Hugh 
Wallace of the sum of 20,0001. Scots for the 
surrender of his office. A royal precept to this 
effect was issued at Whitehall on the 2nd of June, 
1626, but the impoverished condition of Scottish 
finance led to the warrant being unattended to. 
Accordingly, on the 8th of December, 1629, Sir 
William Alexander, Secretary of State for Scot- 
land, addressed the following letter in the King’s 
name to the Barons of Exchequer :— 


‘Right, &c. Whereas we have been plesed to grant 
unto Hugh Wallace of Craigie Wallace ane precept for 
the soume of Twentie Thousand pounds scottis, to be 
oy unto him for his surrender of the baillierie of 

<yle and regalitie of Newtoun and (in regard, as we are 
intormed) of the estate of his hous, which at this time is 
very much burdened with debt, and which for the good 
and honourable service done of old by William Wallace 
for the defence of that our kingdom (whose descent was 
out of that hous), wee do very much tender our speciall 
pleasour that since tymelie payement of that soume 
may verie much tender the standing of his hous, you be 
carefull he be payed said soume as it may onywise be 
convenientlie done out of the first and readiest of our 
rents and casualities, and that presentlie after the sight 
of the said precept it be enacted and enrolled in the 
buiks of Exchequer with the usuall and ordinary reser- 
vations, for the which ther presents shall be your 
warrand. At Whythall the 8th of December, 1629.” 

It is interesting to find the services of Sir 
William Wallace to his country availing the re- 
presentatives of his house upwards of 300 years 
after his decease. Could any one discover at what 
period the office of Bailie of Kyle came into the 
family of Wallace ? CuHaRLes RocErs. 
Grampian Lodge, Forest Hill. 
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FOLK-LORE. 


Framsorovcn Foix-Lore.—For the last four- 
teen years I have annually paid a visit to the 
fishing village of Flamborough. On my first 
acquaintance with the primitive inhabitants of the 
place, they seemed to be a hundred years behind 
other inland villages in their manners and customs, 
but during the last five years civilization has made 
rapid progress, and you can only here and there 
find an old fisherman who has not shaken off the 

ractices of his ancestors. It may be amusing to 
ow something about the superstitions of this 
hardy race, which is rapidly dying out. One of 
the oldest seems to have a strong antipathy to the 
“parson.” It was considered a most unlucky 
thing for a clergyman to enter a cottage when the 
“ gude mon” was baiting his lines, or to meet one 
on his way to the beach. To quote the words of 
one of the natives, “I’d as soon meet the devil as 
the parson.” A fisherman would never go to sea 
after such a meeting. Thirty or forty years ago a 
man would not go to sea if a hare or rabbit crossed 
his path. As late as three years since the fishermen 
would not go out if any one mentioned a pig in 
any way when they were baiting their lines, and 
they had a great fear if rabbits or eggs were spoken 
of. It is still considered very unlucky for a woman 
to walk over the nets or any of the fishing tackle, 
although the women take a very active part in 
collecting bait and helping their husbands to bait 
their lines. Witchcraft is another thing that has 
had great influence over their actions. A woman 
named Betty Adamson was reputed a witch, and 
her power is said to be exercised by one or two 
men at the present time. If a fisherman happened 
to meet Betty, he would turn back, and he always 
carefully avoided passing her house. Once she 
entered a cottage where the men were preparing 
their lines, which was considered so ominous of 
evil, that they would not let her go until she had 
knelt down and said the Lord’s Prayer. The 
fishermen now will go half a mile out of their way 
rather than pass the house of the man supposed to 
be “ bewitched.” A few years ago, no fisherman 
would go to sea on Old Christmas Day. It was 
considered heathenish to do so; and two of the 
old residents still maintain the same. The good 
people still believe in ghosts. There are certain 
places in Flamborough said to be visited by 
“headless women” and other apparitions. The 
well-known “ Danes’ Dyke” is one of these places, 
and brave men, who would face a raging sea to 
save the life of a fellow-creature, would shrink 
from crossing the “ Dyke,” or churchyard, after 
dusk. The custom still prevails of throwing cake 
and firing over newly-married persons. Setting 
aside their superstition, the fishermen of this place 
are a fine, brave, and honest race of men, and can 
retire for the night with doors unlocked, never 





entertaining a feeling of distrust. And it is par- 
ticularly pleasing to see the wives and children 
dressed in their best going down to the beach when 
their husbands and fathers depart for their herring 
harvest. E. 8. N.- 


Tue Ancet or Deatu.—The following extract 
will perhaps be acceptable to readers in general on 
account of the universal interest felt in the subject, 
and because the work from which it is taken is 
very seldom found, even in our public libraries— 
Rabbinical Literature; or, the Traditions of th 
Jews, by J. P. Stehelin, 1748 :— 

“The two following passages give a very curious 
Rabbinical account of the different behaviour of Dogs in 
a Town, sometimes grumbling and howling, at others 
gamesome and full of play. In Rabbi Bechai’s Exposition 
of the Five Books of Moses, in the Parascha Bo there is 
the following passage : ‘ Our Rabbins, of blessed memory, 
have said, when the dogs howl, then cometh the Angel 
of Death into the city ; but when the dogs are at play, 
then cometh Elias into the city.’ And in Rabbi 
Menachem von Rekanat’s Exposition on the same Books, 
in the Parascha Bo there is a passage running thus 
‘Our Rabbins, of blessed memory, have said, when 
the Angel of Death enters into a city, the dogs do 
howl. And I have seen it written by one of the Dis- 
ciples of Rabbi Jehuda the Just, that upon a time a 
dog did howl, and clapt his tail between his legs, and 
went aside, for fear of the Angel of Death. And some- 
body coming and kicking the dog to the place from 
which he had fled, the dog presently died.’ Whether 
the Jews have taken the notion of the cause of the 
howling of Dogs from other nations, or other nations 
have taken it from them, is a matter beyond the extent 
of our discoveries, But ’tis very true, and perhaps very 
remarkable, that a notion of this nature prevails among 
the multitude in almost every nation upon earth. There 
is hardly a town in Europe which, in the common 
opinion, is not visited by an Evil Spirit in the night; 
which Evil Spirit, called in almost every place by a 
different name, is supposed to take its rounds through 
the streets while the inhabitants are asleep, and to set 
the dogs a howling. Nor is there perhaps a town in 
Europe, where one may not meet with a hundred accounts 
of the mischievous pranks of this Visitor. But that 
when the dogs are gamesome and full of play, Elias, or 
some good Spirit, is visiting the town, is perhaps a notion 
entertained by none but the Jews.” 

“The same superstition prevails in France and in 
Germany. In the latter country a dog howling before a 
house portends either a death ora fire. . . In the German 
as in the Aryan mythology, the dog is an embodiment of 
the wind, and also an attendant on thedead. It appears 
in both characters in Odin’s wild hunt. Dogs see ghosts, 
and when Hel, the goddess of death, goes about, invisible 
to human eyes, she is seen by the dogs.” —Curiosities of 
Indo-European Tradition and Folk-Lore, by Walter 
K. Kelly, i 1863. 

BrsLioTHEcAR. CHETHAM. 





PEDIGREE oF Macsetu.—I cannot help think- 
ing that this pedigree ought to be differently 
arranged in some points. 1. I think that Finlegh, 
Maormor of Ross, did not marry Doada, daughter 
of Malcolm McKenneth, but her sister Bethoe. 
Bethoc would be Bethoca or Betha in Latin ; and 
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I think this accounts for the name of Macbetha or 
Macbeth, who seems to have dropped his first 
name, and called himself always by his metronymic, 


as he claimed the Crown through his mother. The 
dates, of course, will not allow of the marriage of 
Bethoc with Crinan of Dunkeld after the death of 
Finlegh ; but it may have taken place before. 
Old Wyntoun tells us that Macbeth was a son of 
the Devil; for, in a wood, his mother met with 
a handsome stranger, and became enamoured of 
him. On their parting, he told her who he was,— 
** But sayd that her sone suld be 

A man of great state and bownte : 

And na man suld be borne of wyf 

Of power to reve him of his lyfe.” 
If we assume that Finlech was the handsome 
stranger who captivated Bethoc, and that she was 


separated from him after bearing him a son 
(Macbeth), and then married Crinan, abbot of 
Dunkeld, by whom she became mother of the 


gracious Duncan, we shall, perhaps, be not very 
far from the truth. In that case, Macheth and 
Duncan would be half-brothers, Macbeth being the 
elder, and probably illegitimate. 

2.1 think that Thorfinn’s father (Sigurd) 
married Doada, daughter of Malcolm McKenneth, 
in which case Macbeth and Thorfinn would be 
cousins german. It is extremely unlikely that 
Macbeth could he cousin german to Thorfinn’s 
maternal grandfather, which would be the case if 
Sigurd married Doada, daughter of Malcolm 
McMalbrigid. M. P. 


Smxcutar Reeviations or THE HovsrHnoip 
or Henry VIII.—The following I have copied 
into my note-book, but have omitted to state 
where I obtained it. I reproduced the passage 
in one of a series of food articles, entitled “Freaks 
of the Palate,” which I wrote for some provincial 
journals. Before publishing these in a complete 
form, I am anxious to know where I can see the 
manuscript mentioned below. These regulations 
are certainly worthy of a place in “ N. & Q.” 

The following are extracts from a curious manu- 
script containing directions for the household of 
Henry VIII. The orthography is altered : 

“His Highness’s baker shall not put alum in the 
bread, or mix rye, oaten, or bean flower with the same, 
and if detected, shall be put in the stocks. 

“His Highness’s attendants are not to steal any locks 
or keys, tables, forms, cupboards, or other furniture of 


noblemen’s or gentlemen's houses when he goes out to 
visit. 

“Master cooks shall not employ such scullions as go 
about naked, or lie all night on the ground before the 
kitchen fire. 

“No dogs to be kept in the court, but only a few 
spaniels for the ladies. 

. Dinners to be at ten, and suppers at four. 

“The officers of his privy chamber shall be loving to- 
gether, no grudging or grumbling, or talking of the 
king’s pastime. 

“The King’s barber is enjoined to be cleanly, not to 





' 








frequent the company of misguided women, for fear of 
danger to the King’s royal person. 

“There shall be no romping with the maids on the 
staircase, by which dishes and other things are often 
broken. 

“ The pages shall not interrupt the kitchen maids. 

**The grooms shall not steal his Highness’s straw for 
bed, sufficient being allowed to them. 

“The brewers not to put any brimstone in the ale. 

** Twenty-four loaves a-day for his Highness’s grey- 
hounds. 

“ Ordered—that all noblemen and gentlemen at the 
end of the session of Parliament, depart to their several 
counties on pain of the royal displeasure.” 

Harry Buiytn. 

Camden Road Villas. 


Deror’s Enetish Commerce.—Of this book, 
which is certainly not the least valuable of Defoe’s 
many writings, it is commonly said there were three 
editions, namely, in 1728, 1730, and 1737. Wilson 

Life of Defoe, iii. p. 587) remarks that the third 
edition, that of 1737, was called by mistake the 
second; and this remark is also made by Lee 
(i. 437). The real number of editions is of interest, 
as showing how the book sold, and in how far the 
public appreciated it. I believe there was, in fact, 
only one edition of the book, though there were 
three issues of it, and three different title-pages. 
The same misprints occur in them all; the only 
real difference being that some have the Appendix, 
whilst the first issue, of course, never has it. In 
all copies I have seen, the name of Queen Eliza- 
beth, on p. 136, is defective in the second e. Other 
typographical peculiarities show that they all 
belong to one original imprint. 

EpWARD SO.u.y. 


“Caprice.”—Dr. Johnson gives no etymology 
of this word. Morhofius, Polyhistor, vol. ii. p. 328, 
editio tertia, Lubecee, sumptibus Petri Roecmanni, 

732, has the following :— 

“ ¢Tngenia inventiva,’ inqguit Huartus, ‘ Hetrusea lingad 
capriciosa appellantur, ob similitudinem, quam in eundo 
investigandoque cum capris habent.’ Atque hee aliis 
ingeniis jungenda ille suadet. ‘Ut providi bonique 
pastores magno ovium gregi dodecadem caprarum solent 
adjungere qu breviore vid ac gradu promptiore ad nova 
quzedam pascua et ad gramen necdum tritum depastum- 
que oves conducant; haud secus convenit esse inter 
literatos quedam hujusmodi caprea velut ingenia, que 
ovili aliorum intellectui nova naturz secreta ac con- 
templationes nondum ante cognitas atque exploratas 
pandant, quibus exerceantur.’” 

Herbert RANDOLPH. 

Ringmore. 


Sur DAs, Tue Syrtan SLAVE AND Biinp SAns- 
KRIT Poet at THE Court oF AKBAR.—“ Str it 
the Sun, Tirlasi the Moon, and Kesava Das the 
Stars; other Poets, like fire-flies, twinkle round 
them.”—Hindi Couplet, p. 14, Popular Poetry of 
the Hinds, by Major T. D. Broughton, 1814. 
Was Suir Das, the knavish Amin (revenue collector 
of Sandila, Oude, I believe), of whom it is said in 
the Bhakta Mala, Garland of Saints :— 
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“ The Saints have shared Sandila’s taxes, 
Of which the total thirteen lacks is, 
A fee for midnight service omen, 
By me Sir Das to Madan Mohan,” 
and Sur Das, the celebrated poet, one and the 
same person, or were they, as inferred by Wilson, 
of different parentage ! 

Both flourished during the reign of Akbar, and 
as I can find no mention of either in the Ain 
Akbari or the Miintakhab-at-Tandrikh, it seems 
likely that the name may have been changed to 
one of Mohammedan signification (Professor H. H. 
Wilson, Essays on the Religion of the Hindiis, 
v. i, p. 62. Dr. R. Rost). E. 

Star Cross, near Exeter. 


James V., Kine or Scortanp.— 

“The King of Scots isa right proper man after the 
northern facion. . . He is a man of the fewest words that 
may be. He shall shortly be ensured to Madame Mag- 
dalene [daughter of Francois I. of France] and soone 
after mary her. His wife shall temper him well, for 
she can speak ; but if she spake as litel as he, the house 
should be very quiet.”—(Sir John Wallop, Ambassador 
to Paris, to Arthur Lord Lisle, Dec. 1536. Lisle Papers, 
viii., art. 29, 31.) 

This is scarcely the popular view of “ the Knight 
of Snowdoun, James Fitz James.” 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Beuts : Empiems or Sarytrs.—On the second 
bell of Welham Church, Leicestershire, is a figure 
of the patron saint, St. Andrew, on his cross. By 
the side of the cross stands a single-handled vase, 
from which springs a tall stem hearing three lilies. 
Is this emblem of the Blessed Virgin occasionally 
placed by the side of St. Andrew, or what is its 
meaning in this instance? I shall give an en- 
graving of this stamp in The Church Bells of 
Leicestershire, now in preparation for the press. 

Tomas Norru. 

Leicester. 


Frencn Piays PerrorMep asout 1630.—The 

lays now performed on the French stage have 
tase recently so severely handled by English 
critics, that the observations of De Fontenelle on 
the Dramatic Works of Hardy, who produced from 
six to eight hundred, which were very popular in 
France down to about 1630, are interesting. They 
read like the remarks made in our morning papers 
on plays performed the previous night. We have 
only to change the names of the authors. As 
De Fontenelle’s expressions would lose so much of 
their force by translation, I must give them in the 
original French. He says :— 

* Des qu'on lit Hardy, sa fécondité cesse d’étre mer- 
veilleuse. Les vers ne lui ont pas beaucoup coité, ni la 
disposition de ses Piéces non plus. Tous sujets lui 
sont bons: la mort d’Achille, et celle d'une Bourgeoise 
que son mari surprend en flagrant délit, tout cela est 
également Tragédie chez Hardy. Nul scrupule sur les 
meours, ni sur les bienséances. Tantit on trouve une 
Courtizanne au lit qui par ses discours soutient assez 





bien son caractére; tantét I"héroine est violée; tantot 
une femme mariée donne des rendez-vous & son galant. 
Les premiéres caresses se font sur le Théatre, & ce qui se 
passe entre deux amans, on n’en fait perdre aux Spec- 
tateurs que le moins que l'on peut.... Les Personnages 
de Hardy se baisent volontiers sur le Théatre ; & pourvu 
que deux amans ne soient point brouil!iés, vous les voyez 
sauter au col l’un de l'autre.” 
Raten N. James. 
Ashford, Kent. 


P.S.—Hardy died between 1628-32, and is said 
to have “le premier introduit lusage de re- 
cevoir de l’argent de ses Pitces, usage inconnu 
avant lui.” 


Sienrricant Names. — Over a shop door at 
Bridge-End, Whitby, “ Uriah Bird, Game-dealer.” 

In a local paper, Mr. Shoesmith, as auctioneer of 
some horses. 

A lecture on Cremation is announced to be 
given at the London Institution by Mr. Bakewell. 

J. MANveEt. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Litty’s “ Morner Bomsts.”—Acct ii. sc. 5 (ed. 
Fairholt, ii. 101). After Stellio has said how the 
young men of the day “say ale is out of request, 
tis hog’s porredge, broath for beggers, a caudle for 
constables, watchmen’s mouth glew,” &c., Memphis, 
who has complained of the amount of wine boys 
drink, adds, “I’le teach my wag-halter to know 
grapes from barley”; and Stellio says, “ And mine 
shall learne the oddes between a stand and a hogs- 
head.” As Mr. Fairholt has no note on the 
passage, I copy one from a most amusing tract, 
“ Drinke and Welcome; or the Famous Historie 
of the most part of Drinks in use now in the King- 
domes of Great Brittaine and Ireland: with an 
especiall declaration of the potency, vertue, and 
operation of our English ALE. .... Compiled first 
in the high Dutch tongue by... Huldricke van 
Speagle,... and now... amplified and translated 
into English .. . by John Taylor, 1637” :— 

“It is proper to say A Stand of Ale, and a Hogges 
Head of Beere, which, in common sense is but a swinish 
Phrase or Appellation.” 

The writer abuses “ Beere . . . an Upstart and a 
foreigner or Alien, in respect of Ale”; and his 
enumeration of the virtues of Sack, on sign B 4, 
quite accounts for Falstaff’s devotion to the beve- 
rage. I quote only a few lines :— 

“Ts any man so much out of the favour of Zolus, that 
he is short-winded, or that his voice or speech failes him, 
let him drinke Sack (as it may be taken); it shall make 
him capable to vent words and speake beyond measure 

.- So that we may justly say that Sack is a second 
nature to man.” 

The fat knight took Sack medicinally for his 
short wind ; it gave him his glibness of tongue 
He washt his midriffe in sack, as John Taylor 
wisht that he too could, and he then “ reach(t) 
with his Invention above the Altitude of the 3° 
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sphere, and dive(d) 50 fathom below the profundity 


of the deepest Barrathrum.” 
F. J. Furnivat. 


Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





ENcLisHMEN IN Luassa.— The Academy, of 
December 5th, announces that “arrangements 
have been made by the India Office authorities for 
the publication of the Journal kept by Mr. Robert 
Bogle (the only Englishmar. who was ever at 
Lhassa) during his stay in Tibet.” 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, for July, 1840, and 
Rose’s Biographical Dictionary state that Thomas 
Manning, the friend and correspondent of Charles 
Lamb, long resided at H’lassa, the chief city of 
Thibet, under the special patronage of the Lama. 
Was this really the case, or is it only one of 
Charles Lamb’s pleasant fictions, arising out of his 
friend’s veritable travels in China, and adopted 
from recollections of their table-talk into the 
serious matter-of-fact pages of Sylvanus Urban? 
Can light be thrown upon this point by any sur- 
viving friend of Manning’s or of Lamb’s, or by any 
student of Manning’s books in the library of the 
Asiatic Society ? R. M—s. 

[G. W. C. also writes :—“ Tibet and its capital Lhasd. 
Was Lamb’s friend Manning ever there !/—An article on 
Great Tibet in the Geographical Magazine, for February, 
1875 (p. 41) states that ‘a Mr. Manning, formerly a 
Mathematical Tutor at Cambridge and the friend of 
Charles Lamb, succeeded in reaching Lhasa in 1812, but 
there is no record of his travels, and his journal, if he 
wrote one, has not yet been discovered.’ 

“This assertion that Manning reached Lhasé may 
probably have been taken, directly or indirectly, from 
the sketch of his life in the Gentleman's Magazine, for 
July, 1840; but is there any real evidence that he was 
ever there at all? He died in 1840; and of the few who 
knew him in his later years and may have heard him 
speak of his travels, is there still any survivor who could 
answer this query and throw light on a point especially 
interesting at the present time, when our knowledge of 
Great Tibet is being so largely increased ?’’] 


AvutHors WANTED.— 

“The Life and History of a Pilgrim. By G— W—, 
Dublin, 1753.” 

“The Gossip ; a Series of Original Essays and Letters, 
Literary, Historical, and Critical ; Descriptive Sketches, 
Anecdotes, and Original Poetry. T. Bennett, Kentish 
Town, 1821.” 

In the nineteenth number the title was changed 
to “ The Literary Gossip.” The work terminated 
with the twenty-fourth number. 

“ Rejected Articles. London, Henry Colburn, 1826.” 

The articles are imitations of Charles Lamb, 
William Cobbett, Horace Smith, John Wilson, 
Wiiliam Hazlitt, Francis Jeffrey, Leigh Hunt, &c. 


** Essays and Tales by a Popular ‘Author. London, 
W. Clowes, 1833.” 

The titles are :— 

“A Cup of Tea—The Young Poet—An Amiable Old 
Lady—The Reclaimed—An Auction—Journey to London 
—First Day in Town—Little Children—Retrospection— 
My First Manuscript—The Only Love—and A Cold.” 

“Extracts and Collections from Various Authors. 
Dorchester, Printed by G. Clark, Cornhill, 1834.” 

This volume contains curious and interesting 
extracts from nearly two hundred authors. Among 


the Quarterly Review, by himself; Prize Essay 
(rejected) on the Draina; a map of The Genealogy 
of Empires ; a Map of Europe in 1780 and 1831 ; 
Table of the Fluctuations of Corn, Currency, and 
Consols, from 1790 to 1833; Some Account of 
One Hundred Painters; Vestiges of Truth among 
the Heathens, &c. 

“The Portfolio, consisting of Essays, Letters, and 
Narratives. 2 vols. 12mo. Printed for the Author, 1814.” 

In a recent catalogue it is attributed to William 
Hazlitt, but there is not a vestige of his style or 
manner of thought in the work. 

“The Vision of Hades, or the Region Inhabited by 
the Departed Spirits of the Blessed ; with Cursory Notes, 
Theological and Metaphysical, to which is now added 
The Vision of Nots. London, Printed for G. B. Whit- 
taker, Ave Maria Lane, 1825.” 

This copy seems to have once belonged to “ R. 
Browning,” his name being on the title-page. 

AEX. IRELAND. 


Tae Marines.—Might I, at the request of a 

military friend, ask for an admission to your widely 
circulated pages, of this query? In 1741 there is 
a record of the 7th Marines, or 30th Regiment, 
commanded by Col. Cornwall ; but in 1739 there 
were only six marine regiments, this number being 
increased to nine by three additional marine 
regiments being raised in America, then, of course, 
a British dependency. 
It would appear from this that the old 50th or 
7th Marines must have been raised in America! 
Was this the case? If so, they must have been 
raised in 1740. 

Did Col. H. Cornwall raise the regiment in 
1740? If not, is there any record who did, and 
what colonels commanded the regiment from its 
formation in 1740 till 1741, when Col. Cornwall 
commanded it ? Geo, FyLer TownsEnp. 
St. Michael’s Parsonage, Burleigh Street. 


Row.anpsoy.—In his Reminiscences, Angelo 
mentions two collections of original drawings by 
the great caricaturist—one possessed by the jovial 
banker, Mitchel, “ the best collection of Rowland- 
son’s French and*® Dutch scenes”; the other his 
own, which he pronounces “unique,” but was 
obliged to dispose of to his friend Bannister. Are 
these collections still undistributed, and who are 
the fortunate owners? The drawings which Mr. 





these are, The Life of William Gifford, editor of 
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Ackerman held have been since sold. Mr. Wit- 
t1amM Bates, who communicated so interesting 
and exhaustive an article upon Rowlandson to 
“N. & Q.” (4™ 8. iv. 278), speaks of a collection 
in his possession,—would he allow an admirer of 
Rowlandson’s genius to inspect it ? H. 8. A. 


Hisroricat.—To whom does Macaulay refer 
in the following passage in his Essay on Hallam’s 
Constitutional History ? Speaking of the conduct 
of the Churchmen at the time of the Revolution, he 
says :— 

** A distinguished Churchman has not scrupled to say 
that the rapid increase of infidelity at that time was 
principally produced by the disgust which the faithless 
conduct of his brethren excited in men not sufficiently 
candid or judicious to discern the beauties of the system 
amidst the vices of its ministers.” 

Where can I find accounts (other than those 
contained in Cyclopedias) of the lives of Henry 
Marten, “ the scandal of the High Court of Justice,” 
and Sir John (afterwards Lord) Colepepper, who 
became one of Charles I.’s advisers in 1641, to- 
gether with Hyde and Falkland ? B. 


Lorpv Dacre Wuirrep at WESTMINSTER 
Aspry.—I read in Stanley’s Memorials of West- 
minster Abbey, p. 452, second edition—* The young 
Lord Dacre walked with a sheet about him, and 
was whipped as he went.” This was apparently, 
from the context, as a homicide. To whom does 
the passage refer / 

Lord Dacre of the South was hanged for murder 
in 1541, and his honours forfeited. His son was 
restored in blood and honours by (Jueen Elizabeth, 
and with his wife, sister of the famous Sackville, 
Lord Buckhurst, was the munificent founder of 
Emanuel Hospital in 1574 (see Susser Archeo- 
logical Transactions, vol. xix. p. 180). 

JOSEPHUS. 


Tue Yettow Rose.—I have read somewhere 
that the yellow rose was brought into England in 
the reign of Henry VIII., from Turkey, by one 
Master Nicholas Lette, “a worthy merchant of 
London, and a great lover of flowers.” Who was 
he? Can you give any particulars on the subject ? 

F. N. L. 

Buenos Ayres. 


Tue Game or “Berast.”—In The Life of 
Rachel Wriothesley Lady Russell, page 29, is the 
following : “I am to play at beast to-morrow, at 
Lady Shaftesbury’s.” And a foot-note describes it 
as “the name of a game at cards then much in 
fashion.” Is anything known of the game, and 
why called “ Beast”? GeorceE Et.is. 

t. John’s Wood. 


Moses Tuk Jew.—I have lately bought a curious 
chap-book, with a title-page like the picture outside 
the show. It professes to be “ The Substance of 
Three Sermons, preached at Edinburgh, the 8th, 





9th, and 10th days of July, 1787, by Moses the 
Jew, who was lately converted to the Christian 
Religion.” Is anything further known of this 
Moses? He has a mythical appearance. 


W. E. A. A. 


“Tne Kewry.”—In looking over an old map of 
my estate, I find one of the fields thus called. 
What is the meaning of this word ? 

Buryscourt. 


Sir Tomas Lawrence: Prvup’noy.—1. Is 
there any catalogue of the portraits painted by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence? Failing this, can any corre- 
spondent oblige me with a reference to any infor- 
mation as to portraits which he painted of the 
Bagot family ? 

2. Is there a catalogue, or anything like a col- 
lection, of paintings and designs by Prud’hon? 
Where is his painting of the dead Christ in the 
tomb, in which the body lies obliquely across the 
picture, and the head and arms (which are towards 
the right) are supported by two kneeling winged 
angels / 


Dr. Martiy Lister.—Whitaker, in his Craven, 
when speaking of Carlton Hall, mentions “ the 
celebrated Dr. Martin Lister.” Where is any in- 
formation to be found about him ? P 


Tue Topocraruer.—An article appeared in 
this publication (some time, apparently, between 
1840 and 1855), “The Inventory of Hugh Roe 
O’Neill’s Effects,” by James R. Fercvsoy. I shall 
be much obliged by a reference to the exact date. 

D. F. 


Hammersmith. 


Famity or Wurrcompe.—This is a surname 
belonging to the South of England, probably 
Somersetshire. Is there at present any landed 
family of the name? What is their lineage and 
principal locus ? A. D. C. 

[Prepaid communications will be forwarded.] 


“©” rx MSS.—In old Latin MSS. the e 
diphthong is usually written as ¢; thus, “ Dedit 
tres acras terre ecclesix Beatz Marie ” would be 
written, “ Dedit tres acras terre ecclesie Beate 
Marie.” Was @ diphthong in use with the classical 
writers, and if so, when was it changed toe? In 
Domesday Bo yk the eis used. Cc. J. E. 


Arrs’ Eyxs.—At a great Court held in the 
17th Ed. IV., 1477, it was ordered “that the 
Master of the Grammar School (Ipswich) shall 
have the government of all the scholars within the 
liberties of this town (excepting little ones called 
Apes’ Eyes).” What is the origin and meaning of 
this term ? Roysse. 


Heratpic.—I shall be glad to have the arms 
of Widdowes of Lancashire. Esther Widdowes of 
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Brimsop Hall, Wigan, married James Milnes of 
Wakefield. Also, the arms of the family of Fan- 
quier who sold the estate of Heath, near Wakefield, 
to the Smyth’s. G D.T. 


“GraNTA; OR, A PAGE FROM THE LIFE OF A 
CantaB.” London, second ed., 1838, pp. 421.— 
Who wrote this poem? It is written with great 
poetical as well as satirical power, but disfigured 
by pruriency both of thought and expression. In 
the copy before me, an unknown hand has re- 
marked :— 

“Written not badly, yet not well ; 
Read here on earth, and registered in hell.” 
CyRIL. 


Aycient Bett Lecenp.—Will some clever 
scholar kindly construe the fellowing legend, which 
has long been a puzzle to self and others? It is 
found on many medizeval bells in East Anglia, as 
may be seen in Mr. L’Estrange’s interesting 
volume of The Bells of Norfolk, lately published. 
It is found in other counties. There is one at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. There is no doubt about 
the reading, which is perfectly legible, judging 
from rubbings in my possession :— 

+ Bulcis Sifts Hiclis Campana Wocor Michls. 

The letters are well-formed modern Gothic, 
according to Astley, often erroneously called Lom- 
bardic, which is a misnomer, as the latter were in 
use centuries earlier. H. T. ELuLacompe. 


Tue Names or Cexrtic Kriveas.- 

“* But after repeated inroads into the regions of civiliza- 
tion, familiarizing Latin and Greek writers with the 
names of their kings, they (the Celts) disappear from the 
east of Europe.”—Max Miiller, Science of Language, 
Lect. v., vol. i. p. 185 

I seek information (1) as to the “regions of 
civilization”; (2) the names of “their kings”; 
3) the references to the “Latin and 
writers ” who mention these kings. 

G. Laurence Gomme, F.R.H.S. 


Greek 


Replies. 

REGINALD, COUNT DE VALLETORTA. 
414, 431; iii. 29, 72, 172.) 

I have but just become acquainted with the 
discussion respecting the above person, his con- 
nexion with Richard Earl of Cornwall, and the 
union between their houses, which has been 
recently going on in your valuable periodical. 
Permit me, as the eldest representative of the 
senior branch of the Tanners, and, therefore, 
descended through the heiresses of Tregarthian, 
Hendower, and Cornwall from the House of Plan- 
tagenet, to first answer the queries of your cor- 
respondents, and then give the authentic history 


(5" §. ii. 368, 


Mr. C. F.S. Warren solicits. I am in possession 
of every documentary proof. 

W. G. T., p. 368.—Who was Reginald de Valle- 
torta? For long history of this family, see Dug- 
dale’s Baronage, also Gilbert’s Historical Survey 
of Cornwall, and Lysons’s Cornwall. But briefly, 
he was one of the last barons of the Norman 
family, spelt variously Valletort and Valletorta; 
was Governor of Totness Castle, and Sheriff of 
Cornwall in 5th of Henry IIT. He was Lord of 
Trematon Castle, and possessed 59 knights’ fees. 
They held the Manors of Silverton, Moreton, 
Bideford. There were several brothers, and the 
names of Reginald, Raphe, and Roger succeed 
often ; and whilst the first Reginald was witness 
to a charter, time of Rufus, made to the monks of 
Plympton, the last, leaving no male issue, called 
generally Reginald (but by some Roger), ceded his 
Castle of Trematon to his Lord Paramount, Richard 
Earl of Cornwall, in 1289. 

Second query. They were distinctly not Ger- 
man Counts, but Norman Barons. Sir Reginald 
de Valletort married the heiress of Walter de 
Dunstanville, by his wife Ursula, daughter of 
Reginald Fitz Henry, and left a daughter, Joan 
de Valletort, from whom the Cornwalls and Tan- 
ners spring. 

We now come to Mr. C. F.S. Warren’s query, 
5% §. ii. 414. There is no doubt about the identity 
of Richard de Cornwall’s mother, and she had 
nothing to do with Beatrix de Falquemont. In this 
inquiry we must carefully avoid mixing up the 
legitimate children of Richard Earl of Cornwall, 
known as King of the Romans. Had any legitimate 
survived, they would have been Earls of Cornwall ; 
whereas Earl Edmund died 8.p., and Earl Richard 
was killed at Berwick. But we have simply to do 
with his natural children. We must now, there- 
fore, revert to Baron Reginald de Valletort, who, 
leaving, as before stated, no male issue, left a 
daughter, Joan de Valletort, who, having married 
Sir Andrew Oakston, became a widow, and then 
had issue by Richard, King of the Romans, four 
children, called Cornubiz, or Cornwall, after their 
father’s earldom. I must now refer to Sandford’s 
Genealogical History of the Kings and Queens of 
England, where, after naming his legitimate issue 
by his second wife, Sanchia, of Provence, we find 
“Natural children of Richard King of the Romans: 
Richard de Cornwall, one of the natural sons; Walter 
de Cornwall, another base son of Richard Earl of Corn- 
wall, to whom his natural brother, Edmond Ear! of Corn- 
wall, granted 18 Libratas Terrz in his Manor of Branell 
(whence the seat of the Tanners at Court in Branel), by 
the name of Waltero de Cornubia, fratri suo. These two 
brethren (Richard and Walter) ‘nothi erant,’ saith my 
authority ; and will you know his reason’—‘ Nam Rex 
fuit Consanguineus Heres propinquior dicti Comitis’ 
(meaning Earl Edmond, their brother), which, if they 
had been lawfully begotten, they had had a right of 
succession in the Earldom of Cornwall. But it seemeth the 
King was by all inquisitions found to be his heir. Thirdly, 
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Isabel de Cornwall, a natural dau of Richard King of 
the Romans, whom King Henry III. called niece. She 
was wife to Maurice Lord Berkely, and said King, by 
warrant dated St. Paul’s tenth of August in the 
48th of his reign, commanded the Sheriff of Kent to 
deliver the manors of Herietesham and Hottcliffe— 
‘Ieabell# uxori Mauritii de Berkele nupte nostra ad 
sustentationem suam, liberorum suorum.” 

Concerning the fourth daughter, Joan, there is a 
little discrepancy ; but in certain deeds relating to 
Modbiry I find as follows :— 

**Modbiry was the ancient land of the Valletort’s 
Barons of Hurberton. Roger de Valletort (i.¢., Reginald) 
conveyed it, amongst other lands, unto Sir Alexander de 
Oakston, which had married Joan, a woman which was 
Concubine of Richard Erle of Cornwall and King of 
Almayne, which Sir Alexander Oakston left Sir James de 
Okeston, which died without issue. With command of 
King Edward, hee conveyed Modbiry and other lands 
formerly granted unto his father by R. de Valletort, 
unto Sir Richard Champernon and Jone (daughter of 
Jone before mentioned), whom Edmond Ear! of Cornwall 
calleth by the name of Sister in a grante made by him 
unto said Richard and Jone (thaseise of Bread and Ale, 
dated 12th of King Edward). The said Richard, the 
father was younger sonne of 8S" Henry Champernon of 
Clyst Champernon.” 

So it is extremely likely that Joan de Cornwall 
was the fourth natural child, although omitted by 
Burke. Certain, however, are the first three 
children—Richard, Walter, and Isabella, as born 
of the morganatic alliance between Richard King 
of the Romans and Joan de Valletort, daughter of 
Sir Reginald de Valletort, and the heiress of 
Walter de Dunstanville. From Isabella descend 
the Berkelys. Walter is supposed to have left no 
issue ; whilst from Sir Richard de Cornwall, who 
married the daughter of Lord St. Owen, sprang a 
numerous race of Cornwalls, bearing quarterly 
Cornwall and Valletort. The arms of Cornwall, a 
lion rampant, gules, within a border sable bezantée, 
surmounted with a baton sinister. Borne without 
the baton, it would be simply absurd. 

I now have to answer Mr. W. G. Tavwnrton’s 
query (5™ S. 431), and can only do so by giving 
a history of the descendants of Richard de Cornwall 
and his wife, the daughter of Lord St. Owen, who 
left two sons, Sir Edmond, who married a daughter 
of Sir Bryan de Brampton, of Brampton Bryan, 
this branch terminating after three descents in 
three daughters, and Sir Geoffry de Cornwall, who, 
by his union with Margaret Mortimer, left three 
sons, Sir Geoffry of Kings Nymton, ob. s. p., Sir 
Richard of Burford, from whose eventual heiress 
sprang the Cornwall Leighs of Chester, and Sir 

ohn, who, marrying the daughter of the Duke of 
Bretagne, left issue another Sir John, created Baron 
Fanhope and Millbroke, who married the Princess 
Elizabeth, sister of Henry IV., and died without 
issue, and a daughter Maude, or Margaret, de 
Cornwall, who married David de Hendower. This 
is the Maud de Cornwall who is alluded to pro- 


bably by Hermentrupe, although I have no | 





record of her ever having married into the Arundel 
family, as Heylin states, and she was undoubtedly 
a daughter of the former Sir John. I now quote 
Gilbert’s Historical Survey of Cornwall :— 

“‘ Hendower or Hender of St. Wenn. This once great 
and flourishing family was of Wales, of which house 
was David, who married in Edw. III. Margaret, daughter 
and co-heiress of John de Cornwall, great grandson of 
Richard Plantagenet, Earl of Cornwall and King of the 
Romans ; he left issue by her Thomas, father of Richard, 
who by the heiress of John Chamberlayne, by his wife, 
the heiress of Pever, had issue Margaret Hendower, who 
is certified to have married, temp. Hen. VII., Thomas 
Tregarthian, who with her possessed the family seat of 
Court ; which came from Earl Edmond when he granted 
18 libratas terre of his manor in Branel to Walter de 
Cornwall.” 

Again, still quoting Gilbert :— 

“ Tregarthian in Gorran, stated by Hals to have beer 
seated at Tregarthyn, temp. Edward I. The great rise 
appears to have been in temp. Hen. VII., when Thomas 
Tregarthian is known to have married Margaret, one of 
the daughters and co-heiresses of Richard de Hendower, 
heir and representative of the great families of Hen- 
dower, Chamberlayne, and Pever, and descended through 
the Cornwalls from the noble House of Plantagenet. 
This Thomas Tregarthian removed to Court, and was 
Sheriff of Cornwall in 1492; his issue was John, and two 
daughters, Margaret and Catherine, who respectively 
married Grenville and Carminowe ; John married Jane 
Trethurse, who left four daughters, his co-heiresses, of 
whom Margaret Tregarthian married George Tanner, 
of Cullompton. Thus ended the Tregarthians of Court, 
although their name still survives in the Scilly Isles.” 

Again, quoting Gilbert’s Cornwall, of Court, in 
St. Stevens Brannel :— 

“Of this family, which descended from a natural son 
of Richard Earl of Cornwall, by Joan de Valletort, was 
Walter de Cornwall, who served the county in Parlia- 
ment in 1311. John de Cornwall served as a member 
for Truro in 1332. The elder line of this noble family 
became extinct latter part of the fourteenth century, 
when an heiress carried the estates in marriage to Hen- 
dower, whose heiress married Tregarthian.” 

I now quote Lysons’s Cornwall, who says :— 

“The Manor of Brannell was granted by King John 
to Richard Earl of Cornwall and Rex Romanorum, who 
gave it to Richard de Cornubia, his natural son by Joan 
de Valletort (widow of Sir Alexander Oakston). From 
the Cornwalls it passed by successive female heirs to the 
families of Hendower, Tregarthian and Tanner. It was 
mortgaged to Sir John Baber. The manor house of 
Court has been pulled down, and the Tanners were the 
last family who inhabited it.” 

Again, quoting Polwhele :— 

“In Carew, f. 47, Court in this parish appertained to 
the Earls of Cornwall. King John settled them to his 
second son, Richard, in 1209, who had issue by his con- 
cubine Jone de Valletorta, widow of Sir Alexander 
Oakston, a base son named Richard de Cornwall, and a 
daughter Joan married to Champernown.” 

And again I have it :— 

“ From Vortigern to Edward I. Deeds of St. Germans 
in Domesday Book. This place, before Norman Con- 
quest, was land of Condura and Cadock, Earls of Corn- 
wall, by one of whose daughters it came in marriage to 
Regirald Fitz Harry, base son to King Henry I. by 
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Anne Corbit, who in her right, long after William of 
Norman race, forfeited the same by attainder, was made 
earl thereof, from whose heirs it passed to the Dunstan- 
vils and Vawtorts, and by Vawtort’s daughter Jone, who 
being widow of Sir Alexander Oakston, Knight, turned 
concubine to Richard Earl of Cornwall, King of the 
Romans.” 

And now the last question (5 §. iii. 30)—Have 
the present family of Tanner any right to the Plan- 
tagenet arms, with or without a baton sinister? 
Again I quote Gilbert :— 

“Tanner, the ancient family of Tanner, was originally 
seated at Upton, Somerset, the dwelling of Humphrey 
Tanner in the reign of Edward III.” 

(I omit the pedigree until we take it up where 
he says) :— 

“George Tanner, of Cullompton, who by his marriage 
with Margaret, third daughter of John Tregarthian, 
obtained considerable estates in Cornwall ; amongst these 
was Court in Brannell, henceforth to be considered the 
family residence. Anthony, son and heir, married the 
daughter of Tilley; by her had John, who was M.P. for 
Grampound in Charles II. ; by Catherine Roscarrock, his 
wife, he left a numerous progeny, of whom only two left 
descendants, viz., Anthony, who married Dorothy, beiress 
of Zacchary Arundel, of Carvynick, from whom, by 
females, the branch merged in the Penwarnes, and 
Juliana’s children, the Tauntons; and his elder son, 
John Tanner, who married Edith Pyne, of Ottery, 
leaving issue John, who lived at Creacombe with his 
wife Elizabeth, whose son, the Rev. William Tanner, 
Rector of Cheddon, married the relict of Pascoe of Ede, 
whose eldest son, William, was Rector of Meshaw and 
Cullompton, married Mary Smale and left eleven children, 
the eldest being Capt. Thomas Tanner, of Exeter, J.P., 
who married Bridget Savery Harvey, of Liskeard, grand- 
daughter of Waltham Savery, of Slade, leaving isaue 
Mark Batt Tanner, M.D., eldest son ; and Albert Tanner, 
Capt. H.M. 72nd Regt., the youngest.” 

The Tanners therefore quarter with their own 
the arms of Plantagenet with a baton sinister, and 
those of the Plantagenet Earls of Cornwall. Thus, 
(1st) argent, a chief sable, 3 Moors’ heads couped 
proper, banded round the temples with a fillet 
gules, for Tanner ; (2nd) Plantagenet with a bar 
sinister ; (3rd) argent a lion rampant, gules, crowned 
or, within a border sable bezantée, for Cornwall ; 
(4th) argent a chevron between three escallop 
shells sable, for Tregarthian ; (5th) argent a lion 
rampant, within an orle of escallops or, for Hen- 
dower ; (6th) argent 3 bendlets, gules, in a border 
sable of 8 bezants, for Valletort ; (7th) argent a 
chevron gules between 2 roses in chief of the 
second, a sea tench nayant, azure, for Roscarrock ; 
together with those of Chamberlayne and Pever, 
and those of any heiresses the various branches 
may have since intermarried with. 

Mark Barr Tanner, M.D. 

Trafalgar House, Brighton. 


I wish to correct the statement to the 
parentage of Constance de Cornwall, said to be the 
first wife of Sir John de Arundell, Lord Mautravers, 
Earl of Arundel, and Duke of Touraine. It should 
be Constance, illegitimate daughter of Sir John de 


as 








Cornwall, K.G., Lord Fanhope (Cornwall pedigree 
at Moccas Court, co. Hereford, and the Book of 
St. Albans, fol. 159, as quoted by Tierney), 
omitting the words, “by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
and widow of John de Holand, Duke of Exeter.” 
B. W. G. 
[All future communications on this subject should be 
addressed to Dr. TANNER.] 


Tur Earty Eneiisn Contraction ror Jesus 
(5% S. ii, 265, 375, 437 ; iii. 15, 74.)—I have been 
much interested in the discussion that has been 
going on in your pages as to the origin of the 
sacred monogram IHS., and the more so because 
of the ingenious way in which, to my mind, a 
difficulty is made of it. 

For instance, take the supposition that these 
three letters represent the first two and last letters 
of the Saviour’s name. Is there any precedent for 
& monogram so constructed ; and, if so, on what 
principle is the second letter selected in preference 
to, say, the last but one in such construction ! 

How much simpler does it seem, to me at least, 
to take it at once for granted that each of the 
three letters represents a separate and distinct 
word. Then we could read I.H.>. (not as mean- 
ing “ Jesus Hominum Salvator,” for that would be 
Latin, but) as standing for “ Inaovs ‘Hyerepos (or 
“Hywv) Lwrnp.” 

So I have always understood it in my ignorance 
of any great difficulty in the matter, and that 
ignorance has been bliss. N. H. M. 

Canterbury. 


Mr. WEAtr’s explanation is strengthened by 
inscriptions on church bells. 
“JHESVS BE OVR SPEED” 
was a common inscription ; and whilst we find— 
“THO NAZARENYS REX,” Xc., 
“TESVS NAZARENYS REX,” &c., 
we also find— 
“THESVS NAZARENVS REX,” X&c., 
which appears on Hugh Watts’s bells, 1600-40, as— 
“TH'S NAZARENVS REX,” Ke., 
with an apostrophe over and between the second 
and third letters of the contraction for Ihesus. 
Tuomas Norrtu. 


In connexion with the impression existing in 
so many peopile’s minds, that these initials signify 
“ Jesus Hominum Salvator,” it may be worth 
while to mention that “I have suffered” is another 
popular interpretation. It is new to me, but when 
mentioned by one of a class of Catholic boys, was 
at once recognized by others as what they “ had 
heard.” James BRITTEN. 


It is by no means certain that the monogram 
I.H.S. is of “Greek origin.” 
brew. 


It may be of He- 


I do not place much confidence*in works 
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that pretend to reveal the secrets of freemasonry ; 
but such are not to be altogether rejected as 
fictions. In some of these books mention is made 
of the Noachites—ancient masons or mystics, who 
claimed Noah as their founder, and over their 
altars had the initials I.Ch.S., signifying Shem, 
Cham (or Ham), and Japet (or Japhet), the three 
sons of Noah. Of course the letters were Hebrew, 
and read after the Hebrew mode from left to right. 
It is absurd to give so high an antiquity to the 
Noachites. We may put that aside, and class 
such pretensions with those of modern masonry 
and its dating from the building of the Temple ! 
However, granting the existence of the Noachites, 
we may, perhaps, yield the conclusion of an exist- 
ence anterior to the Christian era. We are told 
that the Noachites came into Greece, where it is 
probable their mysteries became blended with those 
of Eleusis. Some of the early Christians are said 
to have been initiated, and reading the above 
letters after the Greek mode, they discovered, 
or rather invented, a Christian signification. It 
required very little imagination or ingenuity to 
read the Hebrew characters as uy.o., and after- 
wards to turn them into [.H.>., and lastly into 
the Latinized form of J.H.S., which is variously 
interpreted as an abbreviation of Jesus, or as the 
initials of the legend “ Jesus Hominum Salvator.” 
The above seems a very rational solution of the 
mystery attached to the monogram. The Noachites 
in 1776 (the date of an anti-masonic book) were 
said to exist in some parts of Prussia, where they 
formed one of the highest degrees of masonry. 
IT am not a mason, and, therefore, cannot give an 
ypinion on masonry, or on any of its degrees, high 
or low, or on any of its affiliated orders or societies, 
ivil, ecclesiastical, or military. I can state, how- 
ever, that on talking with an aged and very learned 
gentleman, who has taken most of the high degrees, 
he said, “ I must not divulge any masonic secrets, 
but I may acknowledge, without {committing 
treason, that the origin of I.H.S. is masonic, and 
to be found in the Hebrew initials of the sons of 
Noah.” This is not the first time that such a 
theory has been propounded ; but I believe that 
no writer in “ N, & Q.” has hitherto alluded to it. 
James Henry Drxoy. 
Rome. 


“ Rorp” rn “ Ackroyp,” &c. (5" §, iii, 151.) 
The explanation of this termin: tion as signifying 
riddings, or places ridded of oaks, hollies, &e., 
may be defended against Mr. Skeat’s objections 
by strict analogies. In the first place, he says we 
might as well derive the name Boyd from the verb 
to bid, as royd from rid. The verb corresponding 
to our rid appears under varied forms in O.H.G. 
riutan, ; G. reuten (pronounced roiten) ; Low G. 
raden, roden ; Du. roeden, roden (Kilian); Bava- 
rian reuten, rieden, whence reut (pronounced roit 





or roid—Schmeller), ried, a riddings or place where 
wood has been stubbed up. This element appears 
much more frequently in the names of places in 
Germany than royd with us. Schmeller cites 
Inner Roid, Ausser Roid, as names written accord- 
ing to pronunciation in Salzburg ; Ptlmersried or 
Pilmersreut in Bavaria. But ried will be common 
in one district, as in Bavaria ; reut in another, as the 
Upper Palatinate. 

The objection that when a place is once ridded 
of oaks or hollies it would no longer appear what 
kind of trees had been stubbed up, is hardly so 
stringent as Mr. Skeart’s arguments usually are. 
The name would be given by the owner of the land 
who has done the clearing, when all his people 
vould be familiar with the nature of the wood 
which has been cleared away. In Germany the 
termination is commonly added to a proper name, 
as in the Lancashire Ormerod, Orm’s ridding ; but 
we find in Graff Hasilriuta=Hazlroyd, place 
where hazels have been grubbed up. 

H. Wepewoop. 


“Tue Deatu-Bep Conressions OF THE Coun- 
Tess or Guernsey” (5 §. iii. 6, 153.) —With all 
respect for Dr. Drxon’s opinion, he must forgive 
my saying that while, on the one hand, there is 
nothing but the unsupported testimony of his 
informant in favour of The Death-Bed Confessions 
having been written by Ireland, we have the direct 
statement of Miss Carey, published in 1825, as 
quoted by me (ante, p. 6), that the book was 
written by Lady Anne Hamilton. It is quite 
possible that poor misguided lady, as in the case of 
The Secret History, only furnished some materials 
which were worked up by the practised hand of 
her astute and unscrupulous friend, Mrs. Serres. 
That they were associated in the latter, I have 
abundant proof, as I propose to show shortly. 
Allibone, in his useful Dictionary of English 
Literature, inserts the book under the name of 
Lady Hamilton, and thus characterizes it :— 

** The only genuine secret history of the period written 
by the sister of the late Duke of Hamilton. It abounds 
in most interesting sketches of the notabilities of Carlton 
House and the Pavilion, and admits the reader at once 
behind the scenes relative to the transactions with 
Queen Caroline, the Countess of Jersey, Sir Sidney 
Smith, &c.’’ 

Though marked as a quotation, Mr. Allibone 
unfortun: itely does not give his authority for a 
statement which is as nearly the reverse of truth 
as it can well be. Let me, in conclusion, assure 
Dr. Drxon that he is in error in supposing “ Lady 
Hamilton was dead when Ireland’s book came out.” 
Ireland died on the 17th of April, 1835; Lady 
Hamilton survived him for eleven years, dying at 
the advanced age of 80, on the 10th of October, 
1846. Having occasion, thus, again to refer to 
Lady Anne, let me take the opportunity of repeat- 
ing my desire for information respecting a book 
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said to have been written by her, published some 
years ago at Newcastle-upon-Tyne or Shields (for 
both places have been named), and then withdrawn 
from circulation on account of its attacks upon 
some north-country families, and to which I think 
it possible that Miss Carey may allude when, in a 
MS. in my possession, she expresses her intention 
to treat of My Lady Anne and her Times. 
Wituiam J. Toms. 


Cat, Cart, Krrcat (5 §. iii. 117.)—Surely 
the venerated mutton-pie maker’s name is not to 
become a mere myth! Apart from the fact that 
the name Kitcat, how derived I know not, is 
borne by one of the oldest established firms of 
bookbinders in London, let me inform Dr. Cuance 
that the names of Cat and Catt have existed in 
Sussex for centuries. As far back as 1375 (exactly 
five hundred years ago) four men named Cat, of 
Rothertield, with “other malefactors,” broke into 
the park of the Archbishop of Canterbury, at 
“Franchame, in Wadhurst, took away some deer, 
and wounded others with arrows and left them, 
and beat and wounded the park-keeper and his 
servant so much that their lives were despaired 
of.” (Sussex Archeological Collections, xvii. 120. 
And in 1737 one Cat, a noted smuggler, in all 
probability a descendant of one of the deer-stealing 
marauders above referred to, distinguished himself 
by his murderous prowess in a “ battle between 
the smugglers and officers at Bulverhide,” near 
Hastings. (See Mr. Durrant Cooper’s interesting 
paper on “ Smuggling in Sussex,” Suss. Arch. Coll., 
x. 82.) Nor let it be forgotten that a wealthy 
family of Catts still flourishes in Sussex, several of 
whom very recently took legacies under the will 
of Miss Catt, a rich maiden lady, late dwelling in 
the county, on the condition that they assumed 
the more euphonious name of “ Willett ” in lieu of 
Catt. Mr. Henry Willett, an eminent denizen of 
Brighton, as one of these legatees, so changed his 
surname. But another, and more stubborn, mem- 
ber of the family r-fused to abandon the paternal 
monosyllable, and yet claimed his legacy; and an 
application to the Court of Chancery resulted in 
the confirmation of his right to remain a Catt and 
to retain his legacy likewise. 

Henry Campkrn, F.S.A. 


Hocartn’s Pouitictan (5 §. iii. 168.)—The 
figure is believed to be a portrait of one Mr. 
Tibson, a lace-maker in the Strand, and an ardent 
partisan in respect to Sir R. Walpole’s Excise 
scheme. The face bears no resemblance to that of 
3ishop Burnet, and the above-cited ascription of 
the subject is hardly to be questioned. The 
picture was formerly in the possession of Mr. For- 
rest, one of Hogarth’s companions in the famous 
“Tour.” Afterwards it belonged to Peter Coxe, 
Hogarth’s executor ; then to Mr. W. Davis, book- 
seller in the Strand, at whose sale it was bought 








After his death Count 
Woronzow bought it for thirty guineas, 1832. I 


by G. Watson Taylor. 


should be glad to learn where it is at present. It 
was painted circa 1730-34, but the etching by 
Sherwin was not published till 1775. F. G. 8. 


Will Mr. Warp, or any of your correspondents, 
give the authority for the statement as regards 
Bishop Burnet’s eccentricity, viz.—‘‘ This prelate 
was extravagantly fond of tobacco and of writing,” 
&e.? Dorrt te. 


“Gérarp’s First Work” (5™ §. iii. 89)—I 
quote from Knight's Cyclopedia of Biography — 
“of note was the Blind Belisarius carrying his 
dying guide in his arms, painted in 1795.” I 
think the incident comes from Marmontel’s romance. 

Joun AppIs. 


“This episode is not founded on any historical fact ; it 
is a fiction of the painter and a trait of genius. Belisarius, 
despoiled of his possessions, deprived of sight, and return- 
ing to his desolate habitation, finds himself reduced to 
implore the fickle succours of pity to support him in his 
sorrowful way. 

“ His young companion has just been stung by a ser- 
pent, which remains entwined round its prey, and far 
from being able to guide the steps of Belisarius, he 
becomes a burthen to the venerable old man. The 
youth seems ready to expire. With one hand Belisarius 
carries him and rests him against his breast ; with the 
other, he holds a staff, the sole remaining support of his 
misery, and endeavours to trace with it the path through 
which he has to pass. But lo! the sun is already retired 
behind the mountain and the horizon becomes obscure, 
and Belisarius, confused, bewildered, walks on the brink 
of a precipice.”—Extract from an English Translation 


of the Musée Francaise. 
Z. Z. 


Bisnor or Luanparr, TEMP. JAMEs I. (5 §. ii. 
167.)—Theophilus Field was elevated to this See 
in 1619, he having previously been Rector of Cotton, 
Suffolk. In 1627 he was translated to that of St. 
David’s, and in 1635 to that of Hereford. He 
died in June, 1636. His only other published 
work of which I find any record is a sermon on 
Deut. iv. 9, published in 1624. See Stubbs’s 
Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, Oxford, 1858, and 
Le Neve’s Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicane, 1720, or the 
revised edition by T. D. Hardy, Oxford, 1854. 

Gaston DE BERNEVAL. 

Philadelphia. 


“wIN.SINAL . HES” (5 §. iii. 88.)—I would 
also propose a query on this subject. A flam- 
boyant rapier in my coflection is inscribed on one 
side, “ MATHIAS . WOPPER”; on the other are the 
words, “ MI.SINAL.EL.GALO.” What is this? 

W. J. BernwarpD SMITH. 

Temple. 


Pustic Exuisition AT Rome (5" §. iii. 106.)-— 
A similar exhibition to the one mentioned by Dr. 
Drxon was to be seen in London in the summer of 
1872 or 1873. I myself saw it on several occasions 
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at the corner of Cromwell Place, South Kensington. 
The exhibitor was a young man, a foreigner, dressed 
in a blue blouse. J. T. M. 


An exhibition exactly similar to that described 
(so far as the flight and return of the pigeons are 
concerned) was to be seen in Gower Street last 
autumn. JAMES BRITTEN. 

British Museum. 


Cuantrey’s Woopcocks (5" §, iii, 106.)—Mr. 
Warp does not seem to be aware of the elegant 
book published by Professor Muirhead in 1857, 
entitled Winged Words on Chantrey’s Woodcocks, 
which contains, including translations, nearly two 
hundred epigrams on the sculptured birds. The 
few which Mr. Warp cites are second-hand, from 
a very inferior book, whence the greater part of his 
note is copied verbatim. Mr. Warp ascribes one 
of the epigrams to “Mr. Sergt. Wrangham,” 
whereas the book from which he takes it gives the 
surname only. This epigram and two more on 
the same subject, ziven by Professor Muirhead, 
were written both in Latin and English by Francis 
Wrangham, Archdeacon of the East Riding. 

_ om 


Sxipron Castxe (5 §. iii, 120.)—N. mentions 
(quoting the Craven Pioneer) Sir C. Tufton, Bart., 
as the owner of the Castle ; but I have looked into 
Walford’s Baronetage, 1874, and Whitaker’s, 1875, 
and I can find no other Baronet of that name than 
Sir Henry James Tufton, whose estates are in 
Kent and Westmoreland. Will N. enlighten me? 

Frevx. Rue. 


’ 


“ Mazerscowrer” (5 §, iii. 127) must have 
been, in the first instance, the person who scoured 
the Mazers or wooden bowls, on which see Prompt. 
Parv., 328. oo a 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Printinc aT SuHrewspury (5% §. iii. 140.)— 
Thomas Durston, a printer in Shrewsbury early 
in the last century, published some Welsh transla- 
tions by the Rev. J. Jones, of Llangynog. There 
was a “J, Jones” rector of this place at the end 
of the seventeenth, and another “ J. Jones” rector 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

A. R. 

Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


Sorr Tvespay (5 §. iii. 147.)\—This term, as 
applied to Shrove Tuesday, arose from a jocular 
saying, that they who were born on Pancake Day 
had batter in their heads instead of brains. 

Curis, CHATTOCK. 

Castle Bromwich. 


“Pa” (5™ S. iii. 107.)—At the risk of appear- 
ing selfish, I will venture to ask for some further 
information about this “ph,” for it is somewhat 
startling to find that not only my grandfather was 





wrong every time he wrote his own name, but that 
I have also helped to “spread errour ” «by having 
the name of my eldest boy written Ralph in the 
registrations of his birth and christening. The 
proper pronunciation of the name is also uncertain. 
In Yorkshire, where it is most common, it is 
usually pronounced Raf, with the a long; but 
Butler, in Hudibras, has used it to rhyme with 
Half. Rautru N, James. 
Ashford, Kent. 


The name Ralph is certainly not a mis-spelling 
of Ralf, and is of German (not Saxon) origin. It 
comes from Randolph, for Radolph, Radulph. 

R. 5S. CHarnock. 

Gray's Inn. 


Fiemisu Pepicrer (5" §. ii. 387.)—The name 
of Berlunt has probably been read for Borlunt, a 
very ancient family of Ghent. In Goethals’ Dic- 
tionnaire Généalogique et Héraldique des Familles 
Nobles du Royaume de Belgique, I find, in the 
genealogy of Borlunt, the following marriage :— 

*‘Tsabeau, fille de Gerem ou Jéréme Borlant, échevin 
de Gand en 1397 et de Marguerite Sersanders, épouse: 
Josse Vijts, fils de Nicolas, seigneur de Pamele et de 
Amelberge van der Elst. Isabeau meurt sans enfants en 
1443, elle est enterrée dans |'Eglise des Augustins. Elle 
avait fondé avec son mari, a St. Jean, la Chappelle 
d’Adam et d’Eve, qu’'ils ont ornée d’une verricre. Jose 
Vijt fut enterré dans la crypte de cette église.” 

In Inscriptions Funéraires et Monumentales de le 
Flandre Orientale, p. 136, “ Eglise de St. Etienne, 
dite des Augustins,” I find a description of a brass 
plate which was on the grave of Isabeau Borlunt. 
In the centre there are the arms of Vijts and 
Borlunt ; on the left side, the arms of Borlunt ; on 
the right, those of Sersanders ; underneath, an in- 
scription in Flemish :-— 

“ Hier ligt Cegraven Jonev. Lysabette Borlunt, Joos 
Vijts wijf was, die overleet deser werelt int jaer ous 
Heeren alsmen screef mec = den v dagh in meye. 


Lysabette or Elizabeth, Isabeau and Isabella, 
are the same name under different forms. Jodocus 
is the same as the French Josse and Flemish Joos. 
The Flemish inscription entirely corresponds with 
what is said by Goethals ; only adds that she died 
on the 5th of May. 

The arms of Vijts are: D'or, & deux fasces 
échiquetées, d’argent et d’azur. Those of Borlunt: 
D’azur, a trois cerfs élancés d’or. Cri: Groeninghe 
Velt! Cimier: Un cerf élancé d’or. 

MatTnitpE vAN Eys. 


GENERAL Moyk axp Ayyve Criarces (5 S. 
iii. 108.)—It has been stated that Anne Clarges 
was married to Thomas Ratford, at St. Lawrence 
Pountney Church, in 1632, and had one child, a 
daughter; that she lived with her husband at 
“The Three Spanish Gipsies” in the New Ex- 
change, and sold wash balls, powder, gloves, &e. ; 
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that in 1649 she and her husband quarrelled and 
separated ; and that when, in 1654, she married 
George Monk, it was uncertain whether Thomas 
Ratford was dead or alive. If this was true (see 
Burke, Extinct Baronetage, 116), it was obviously 
impossible to give the bride’s name in the register 
at St. George’s, Southwark. As it was, persons 
were not disposed to speak too well of Mrs. Monk. 
Of this there is an illustration in Thurloe’s State 
Papers, i. 470, where under date 19th Sept., 1653, 
she is described not only as a bad woman, but 
also as an ugly one, and as then being the mother 
of three or four children, who were “ adopted” by 
General Monk. Epwarp So.y. 


Arms or Granpison (5 §, iii. 127.) —Under 
the heading “ Cadency,” Boutell, in his Heraldry, 
vives an interesting account of these bearings, from 
which we learn that they were originally “ paly of 
six, argent and azure,” the bend and other differ- 
ences being added by various members of the 
family, probably during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. John Grandison, Bishop of Exeter 
1327-67, made a further alteration by charging 
the bend with a mitre ar. between two buckles 
or. In Edmondson’s Baronagium Genealogicum 


Grandison, as a quartering of Montagu Duke of 


Manchester, is delineated paly of six argent and 
azure, &. Burke, in his Armory gives the 
bearings of several branches of this family, and, 
with but one exception, they are represented as 
containing azure, and not vert. 
J. Younc, Junn. 
Owthorne. 


Contemporary evidence must be regarded as 
most conclusive, and this seems to establish azure, 
and not vert, as the original tincture ; for in the 
“Roll of Arms of the Reign of Edward the 
Second ” appears “ Sire William de Graunson, pale 
de argent e de azure, a une bende de goules, e 
iij egles de or”; and the “ Roll of Arms compiled 
in the Reign of Edward the Third” contains, 
“*Monsire de Granson, pale, d’argent et d’asure, de 
vi peeces, a chastelez d’or en une bend gules.” 
Both Rolls were edited by Nicolas, and published 
by Pickering in 1829. The former, in his Pre- 
faces, gives his well-founded reasons for assigning 
the dates of these Rolls to 1308-14 and 1337-50 
respectively, Edmondson mentions several coats of 
Grandison, and always as paly argent and azure, 


&e. W. E. B. 


A Bronpiy in 1547 (5 S. iii. 146.)\—We are 
said to have had one much earlier here in Durham. 
When Prior Melsonby was elected bishop by the 
convent in 1237, Henry III. took seventeen ob- 
jections to his being appointed. The sixth of these 
was— 


meds 


“Ttem, quod tanquam homicida debet repelli; eo quod 
cum quidam istrio in cimiterio suo cordam a turri ad 











luntate dicti Prioris, 
idem corruit et mortuus est; qui Prior nec talibus illicitis 
debuit interesse, nec consentire ; immo debuit expresse 
talia, ne fierent, inhibuisse.” 


turrem ext et, de v 





Printed from the original in the Treasury at 
Durham, locello xvj. in Appx. to Script. Tres., 
Surtees Soc. vol. ix. p. lxxiii. 

A blue marble effigy of a lady holding a glove is 
still pointed out as that of the adventurer holding 
the purse of money which had been offered him if 
he would perform the feat. See Raine’s St. 
Cuthbert, p. 56, n. a oa ee 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


“Aw Auction or OLp Barcnetors” (5 §, 
iii. 108.)—I have had in my possession a MS. copy 
of what Mr. R. B. Sroney desires to find. 


“Sate EXTRAORDINARY. 
I dream’d a dream in the midst of my slumbers, 
And as fast as I dream'd it, it came into numbers ; 
My thoughts ran along in such beautiful metre, 
I'm sure I ne'er saw any poetry sweeter. 
It seem’d that a law had been recently made 
That a tax on old Batchelors pates should be laid, 
And in order to make them willing to marry, 
The tax was as large as a man could well carry. 
The Batchelors grumbled and said 'twas no use, 
"Twas horrid injustice and horrid abuse, 
And declared that to save their own hearts’ blood from 

spilling, 
Of such a vile tax they would not pay a shilling. 
But the rulers determined them still to pursue, 
So they set all the old Batchelors up at vendue. 
A cryer was sent through the town to and fro, 
To rattle his bell, and his trumpet to blow, 
And to call out to all he might meet on his way, 
Ho! ho! forty old Batchelors sold here to-day. 
And presently all the old Maids in the town, 
Each in her very best bonnet and gown, 
From thirty to sixty, fair, plain, red, and pale, 
Of every description, flocked to the sale. 
The Auctioneer then his labour began, 
And called out aloud as he held up a man, 
How much for a Batchelor? Who wants to buy ! 
In a twink every maiden responded, [! I! 
In short, at a highly extravagant price, 
The Batchelors all were sold off in a trice ; 
And forty old maidens, some younger, some older, 
Each hugged an old Batchelor home on her shoulder.” 
A.Lex. McMorray. 
Albion Square, Dalston. 


Apotrnus’s “Encianp” (5 §, iii. 9, 96.)- 
This is the fifth edition of the book ; it is by John 
Adolphus the celebrated barrister. The dates of 
the five editions are 1802, 1805, 1810, 1817, and 
1840-5. <As first published, it was in three 
volumes only, and came down to the year 1783. 
George III. was much pleased with it, said it was 
very accurate, and that he should have it bound as 
a continuation to Rapin (see Rose’s Diary, ii. 
180). Mr. Adolphus assisted Mr. Coxe in his 
Life of Walpole, and besides the history and 
some anonymous publications, was the author 
of— 
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2. “Biographical Memoirs of the French Revolution. 
2 vols. &vo., 1799.” 

3. “ The British Cabinet, containing Portraits of Illus- 
trious Personages, with Biographical Memoirs. 2 vols. 
4to., 1799 and 18u5.” 

4. ‘The History of France from 1790 to the Peace of 
1802. 2 vols. Svo., 1803.” 

5. “The Political State of the British Empire. 4 vols. 
8vo., 1818.” 

A very interesting volume was published by his 
daughter in 1871, entitled Recollections of the 
Public Career and Private Life of the late John 
Adolph us, with Extracts Jrom his Diar y. One of 
the last entries in the diary, under date 18th 
of March, 1845, is, “my seventh volume was 
published ; it is very large, 769 pages, and com- 


Tue Jews tx Enetanp (5" §. i. 399; ii, 12; 
iii. 177.)—I have long had a suspicion that there 
must have been Jews in England before their 
supposed return, and particularly in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. I am reminded of this 
by the reference in the Atheneum, February 13, 
p. 220, to the diverting episode in May, 1613, of 
the Jew Jacob, who disappeared at the critical 
moment when the doctors, proctors, and heads of 
houses were preparing to assemble at St. Mary’s to 
assist at his baptism, as recorded in Pattison’s Life 
The lists of aliens I am confident 
Shakspeare’s Jews look much like 
Hype CLarKeE. 


of Casaubon. 
include Jews. 
pe rsonal obse rvation. 





prising, retrospects included, ten years of the 
reign.’ 


Brron’s “Srece or Cortntu” (5S, i. 465; 


The work was to have been completed by | jj, 50, 177, 393.)—Leaving the subject of the 


another volume, but the author died on the 16th | opening to this poem, Mr. Warp selects the nine- 


of July, 1845, in his 78th year. 
In Mrs. Henderson’s Recollections of her father 


will also be found many particulars relating to his | 


son John Leycester Adolphus, the author of the 
letters to Heber, and who died in 1862. In the 
preparation of this fifth edition of the History of 
England under George III., Mr. Adolphus was 
greatly assisted by the late Baron Gurney. 
Epwarp Sottry. 


“Virgin” (5" §,. ii, 248, 415; iii, 15.)—I 
would suggest that the true meaning of the passage 
is that the “scurvie play” was written by a “ vir- 
gin” playwright, 7.¢. one who had not written 
for the stage before. “ Set out all by one virgin 
may surely mean “ entirely written by some new 
hand”; nor is the remark which follows incon- 
sistent with this hypothesis. The marginal note 
“a virgin play 
“a maiden speech.” To indeed, the 
struction suggested seems more obvious than that 
advocated by Mr. WittiaAmMs. A woman on the 
stage in 1582 is an anachronism ; 
to see why Mr. Mapox should describe an 
known female player as a “ virgin.” 

Mippie Tempe.ar. 


me, 


un- 


Bepett Famity or Lonpon (5" §, ii. 8, 334, 
418.)—In turning over some old papers and auto- 
graphs, I have found the following little document. 
I venture to send it, with the chance of its being 
of some use to Mr. Howarp :— 

“ May 24th, 1706 

** Mr. Tilson.—Sir,— Pray make out a Banker’s Annuity 
order in my name for the yearly sum of twelve pounds 
fifteen shillings, the sum having been certified to be due 
to me from Mr. Lindsey’s Patent in lieu of four hundred 
and twenty-five pounds principal, and this shall be your 
discharge from, sir, 

“Your humble servant, 
“Joun Repel. 

“ Citizen and Haberdasher of London.” 

Emity Coie. 


Teignmouth. 


. corresponds to our modern phrase | 


con- | 


and I utterly fail | 


teenth stanza as a convincing proof of Byron’s 
obligation to the author of Christabel, and starting 
with an error, places the alleged plagiarism in the 
| first instead of the last twelve lines of the section. 
| Mr. Warp then proceeds to quote the noble poet’s 
| declaration that the passage in question was written 

before he read Christabel or heard it recited, and 

urges that this declaration is inconsistent with the 
' acknowledgment of the “original idea undoubt- 
edly pertaining to Mr. Coleridge.” 

Lord Byron certainly wrote the words above 
quoted, but he added, “whose poem has been 
composed above fourteen years,” thereby simply 
acknowledging in his own graceful way that Cole- 
ridge must have been first in the field, and in no 
way “confusing assertion and thought.” As it is 
impossible to suppose that the author of the Sieg 
had forgotten the little fact of closely imitating the 
lines in Christabel, we are left to choose between 
his direct denial of knowledge of that poem before 
the composition of his own and the most uncritical 
assumption of his having “ heard it recited by Dr. 
Stoddard or somebody else.” 1 say, emphatically, 
“Crede Byron.” Mr. Warp finally dismisses the 
passage in the Siege of Corinth with a most charac- 
teristic “rubbish.” “Oh for an hour” of the 
author of the Baviad, who said of these and some 
following lines, “ All is beautiful.” 

W. Wuisroy. 


Is A Cuance or CuristiAN Name Possiate! 
t ii, 248, 295, 354; iii. 37, 119, 198.)—I 
have watched this discussion with some amount of 
surprise, and have no hesitation in answering the 
question in the negative. It is quite true, as stated 
by R. 8. F. at the last reference, that “a person's 
name is what people call him”; but whatever 
people choose to call a man does not make his 
Christian name. The latter is given to him in 
baptism when he is made a member of Christ, and 
is as indelible as baptism itself. In the same 
manner, and in no other, as a man renounces his 
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baptism and becomes an apostate, may he renounce 
his Christian name ; and even then he can neither 
undo the one nor the other. He may call himself 
by some other name, and get pe ople to call him so, 
or he may have a nickname given him by others, 
but in neither case is it his Christian name. 

Joun MAcLEAN., 


Hammersmith. 

Tae Ten Commanpments (5" §. iii. 85, 135, 
190.)—Among the Wesleyan Methodists there is 
no difficulty in setting up the Decalogue ; they 


The edition 1525 fetched 15 fr. Heber. That of 
is marked 62 fr. Larcher, 9s. 6d. Heber ; 
5 fl. 5 st. Crevenna. Dibdin says the Iliad alone 
was bought for a trifle at Mr. Folkes’s sale. I 
bought my copy at a bookstall in Paris for three 
francs. Heyne also describes all these editions 
in his dissertation De Subsidiis Studii in Homericis 
The dedication to Melancthon does not 
occur in the edition of 1534. B. E. N. 


Inf 


to other 


153. 


ecupatt. 


formation regarding this edition, and references 
authorities, will be found in Moss, Manual 





have no law against it, but usage in its favour. It | of Classical Bibliography, vol. i. p. 483. D,. M. 
will be found in Brunswick, and Great Horner | ° ; 
Street, and Trinity Wesleyan Chapels in this “Tue Capraty’s Frienps ” (5" 5. iii. 171. 
town. SAMUEL WALKER. Let me try to “ render unto Cresar the things that 
Liverpool. are Ca ay be ’ by saying that the poem entitled as 
sas pean, | UDOVE is by Edwin Waugh, and may be found in 
“He HAs SWALLOWED A YARD OF LARD | 5" | any edition of his poems. My copy is the first 
5. il, 108, 174.) There are 4,540 yards of land | edition, 1859, and cont tins, verbatim, the five 
=e (English). At sixpence per yal 0 the | verses Mr. JAcKson sends you, but they form 
price works out at 1210. per a re. Much of « ragri- | only a portion of Mr. Wi sali poem, Re, Gye 
cultural land is sold for about half that sur The | sists of nine verses ; below are 6, 7, 8, and 9 :— 
sixpennyworth of brandy-and-water is, therefore, ms 
the full equivalent for a yard of land. £ have set 1 


many a working man to reflect form, by 





telling oo + he smoke ad al away the 
freehold « lis cottag te at lea two or thre 
times a year. CorNeEtiIvs WALFo! 

Belsize Park Gardens. 

Mr. Jerrerson Davis (5 §, 169, 256 
397.)— 

“About the middle of th rhteenth century three 


brothers, viz., William, J« tvan Davis m 
from Wales to the British Colonies of } 
They first located in Philadel; , Pa. 
“ The youngest, Evan, subse lyrem 
where he died, leaving two chi ’ 1 
The son, Samuel, was the father o 


grated 





th America. 








ved to Georgia, 
nd a daughter. 
son Davis.” 








I send the above in fulfilment of my promise 

made in “ N. & Q.,” Sept. 26, 1874 (p. 256). 
M. D. 

LD Epirion or Homer (5™ 145 There 

re four editions of Homer printed at Strasburg 

by Wolfius Cephaleus, in the years 1525, ’34, 42, 

and ’°50, in Svo. There is also fth revised 

edition, ‘Worm. ap. herede Wolfe. Cephal & 

1563, in Svo. Of the first four, J. W. Moss, in the 
Manual of Classical Bil /, write 


follows :— 
“These editions 
The two first contain th 
and Aldine 
there is no little confusion. 
the Jliad and Odyssey ak 


tle known. 
» Floren 


are very rare f 
various read 
With re spect to the second 
Panzer cites it as containing 

ne (the same bil . — 
describes that of 1525 as comprising the whole works ; i 
was compiled by Lonicerus, who de dicated it to} iis rad a 
the celebrated Melancthon): Matta re, Odyssey, Batracho 
myomachia, and Hymns; but H irwood notices the 
Thad only, which he calls liber rariscimus Mr. Dibdin 
mentions these different accounts, but adds nothing in 
elucidation of them. Brunet observes th at it is doubtful 
whether the Odyssey was printed in 1525.’ 


tine editions 


vad. 


‘Then sprang the cripple on his crutch, and nearly came 
to ground; 

The blind man wand 
hands all round: 
The dame took snuff, 
the happy day; 


red to and fro, and shook their 


and blest 


the sick man smiled, 





And the widow kissed her young ones, as she wiped 
their tears away. 
Vil. 
Uprose the children’s voices, mingling music with the 
i 5 5 
gale, 
And the beggar’s dog romped with them, as he barked 


and wagged his tail 

The farmer snapt his thumbs, 
I’ I fe ust you all,’ 

And tl k old soldier with 
at the : 4 


and cried, ‘Come on, 


his stick kept charging 


So now the ¢ dog is dead, and sleeping in the 
ground, 

A kind old 1 
hound, 

And says, ‘M 
to stay! 

Alas, my poor old dog, how 
way !’ 


‘aptain’s 


aster by the grave bemoans his gallant 


hair is white and thin! I have not long 


I shall miss thee on my 


IX. 
Then here ’s to every noble heart that’s gentle 
and brave; 
That cannot be 
a slave. 
God save that good old 
to joy; 
The country-side will lose a friend the day he comes to 
die.” 


», just 


and that grieves to 


a tyrant, set 


‘aptain long, and bring his sou? 


Davip KELLY. 
Stretford, near Manchester. 
fas 108, )- 


PRONUNCIATION or “ Hoty’ = 
I doubt very much whether the quantities of com- 


pound words can be accepted as an argument for 








the pronunciation of the original substantive or 
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adjective from which they are derived. We should 
scarcely insist upon talking of Nature because we 
use the derivative natural, or of abbreviating the 
first syllable of Michael in order to make it corre- 
spond with Michaelmas. The only authority that 
I can think of for pronouncing the o in holy short 
will be found in the six reasons for fasting, which 
I quote as appropriate to the season, although I 
fear that the writer thought more of the rhyme 
than the prosody when he used the shortened form 
of the adjective :-— 
“ The sick man fasts because he cannot eat : 
The poor man fasts because he has no meat : 
The miser fasts that he the more may spare : 
The glutton fasts to eat the greater share : 
The hypocrite fasts that he may seem more hily: 
The good man fasts to strive with sin and folly.” 
As for the derivatives quoted by G. T. P., “ holy- 
rood,” “ holywell,” and “holiday,” is it not clear 
that they at first followed the quantity of the 
original word, although abbreviated in common 
parlance ; and that they applied to a thing, a 
place, and a time which were really accounted holy ? 
Scott, in his Lady of the Lake, preserves the proper 
pronunciation in the first word :— 
“* What recked the chieftain if he stood 
On highland heath or holyrood.” 
Freperick MAnyrt. 
Egham Vicarage. 


Prrrases (3° §. iii. 70.)— 
“The sluggish Thomist drinks his slice of wine.” 
When a query which I cannot answer excites 
my curiosity, I make a note, and wait for an 
opportunity. I fancied that the strange word 
above had a theological meaning, and referred to 
some opinion of St. Thomas. If E. N. H. heard 
the line and did not read it, he may have mistaken 
“Thomist ” for Tomien, which I offer to substitute. 
Ovid wrote his Tristia during his relegation at 
Tomi. Complaining of the extreme cold, he says : 
= Seepe sonant moti glacie pendente capilli, 
Et nitet inducto candida barba gelu : 
Udaque consistunt, formam servantia testz. 
Vina : nec hausta meri, sed data frusta bibunt.”’ 
Tristia, L. iii. ch. x. Il. 21-24. 
Is not Ovid unduly neglected? Many correspon- 
dents of “ N. & Q.,” though past thirty, have not 
(pace, R. Lowe) forgotten their Greek alphabet, or 
laid aside their Latin classics, but I believe that 
few read Ovid after leaving school, where the 
course seldom goes beyond a book or two of the 
Metamorphoses, and five or six of the Epistles. I 
read the Tristia, for the first time, a few weeks 
ago; not from deliberate intention, but having to 
verify a reference, I was pleased with the context 
and went on. I have little doubt that many 
queries remain unanswered because this great poet 
is out of favour. It was otherwise in the early 
part of the last century, as may be inferred from 
the mottoes in the Spectator ; and Baker’s Medulla 


Poetarum Latinorum, London, 1737,—a very good 
. 





selection,—contains nearly as many extracts from 
Ovid as from Virgil. H. B.C. 
U. U. Club. 

Count or Meran (5 §. iii. 107.)\—Mr. Woop- 
WARD will find the name of the Count of Meran 
in Gothaisches Genealogisches Taschenbuch der 
Graflichen Héuser, 1875, Gotha, Justus Perthes 
(which is published annually there, this being the 
forty-eighth year of the series); and he is correct 
as to his being the morganatic offspring of a mem- 
ber of the Imperial family of Austria. The Arch- 
duke John, younger son of the Emperor Leopold II. 
of Germany, and brother to Francis, late Emperor 
of Austria, when Governor-General of the Tyrol, 
fell in love with the pretty daughter of the post- 
master of Meran, in that country, and married 
her, notwithstanding the opposition of his family. 
They lived there quietly and happily, with their 
children, until his death in 1859, at the age of 
seventy-six. Anna Plochel, whom the Archduke 
had married, morganatically, February 18, 1827, 
was born at Meran, in the Tyrol, January 6, 
1804, and still survives as his widow at Gratz, in 
Styria. Their son, Franz-Ludwig-Johann-Baptist, 
born March 11, 1839, is Freiherr von Brandhofen, 
and Graf von Meran, in the Tyrol, Knight of the 
Order of the Golden Fleece, Landmann in Tyrol, 
Major in the Landwehr Cavalry of Styria, &c.; 
these titles in the Austrian peerage, and enrol- 
ment among the nobility of the Tyrol, having been 
granted by the Emperor Ferdinand I. of Austria 
to his uncle’s family in 1834 and 1845. The 
Count of Meran, who resides at Gratz, married, 
July 8, 1862, Theresia, Countess of Lamberg, of 
an ancient Hungarian family (born August 16, 
1836), Lady of Honour to the Empress Elizabeth, 
and they have a young family of three sons and 
three daughters, born between 1864 and 1871. 

A. 8. A. 


Richmond. 


The Count of Meran was the son of the Arch- 
duke John, who was administrator of the German 
Parliament in 1849, by his morganatic wife, Anna 
Plochel, afterwards created Baroness Brandhof. 
She was the daughter of the postmaster at Aussee, 
in the Tyrol, and the Archduke made her ac- 
quaintance through the mere accident of her taking 
the place of a Druken, or absent postilion, and 
driving him to the next town. C. B. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. By Wal- 
ter Farquhar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 
Vol. V. New Series. Reformation Period. 
(Bentley & Son.) 

Tuts volume of Dean Hook’s Lives (which is the 

tenth of the complete series) contains excellently 
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sketched biographies of Abps. Grindal, Whitgift, 


Bancroft, and Abbot. The lives of these four pre- 
lates are in part the chronicles of the national life 
too—Church, State, and Society. These chronicles 
are full, therefore, of matters of the highest im- 

rt. Perhaps the most important details are to 
be found in what Dr. Hock says of the policy of 
the Government towards the Seminarists of the 
days of Elizabeth. Dr. Hook affirms that an army 
of Jesuits and priests had been got ready under 
the influence of the Pope and Philip IT. of Spain, 
if opportunity should occur, to enter England and 
effect a revolution of the state by the assassination 
of the sovereign. Dr. Hook adds that the secular 
priests “were gradually merging into the church 
of the country,” and that Rome adopted strong 
measures to prevent the extinction of Roman in- 
fluence in England. Among those measures was 
the sending from the foreign seminaries regulars 
into England, whose real object was the revolution 
through assassination above indicated. Dr. Hook 
says that the Government was well aware of the 
object of the Seminarists, but were unable to prove 
it; that the ministry then proceeded against the 
Seminarists as infringers of the laws regulating the 
Church of England ; “ but even then it was cer- 
tified to them that if they would swear not to 
make any attempt on the Queen’s life they should 
be pardoned.” This statement, in one of the 
chapters detailing Whitgift’s archiepiscopal govern- 
ment, seems to have been made indirectly in re- 
ference to statements published in the course of 
a recent controversy. 

CAMOENS. 

Camoens had been dead fourscore years and six 
when Fanshawe (1655) gave to his Lusiad an Eng- 
lish utterance. Mickle followed with a version in 
the next century. These translations, however, 
did not make a household word of Camoens’s name. 
When Lord Strangford, in 1803, produced some 
samples in English of the songs of the Portuguese 
bard, England was almost completely ignorant, at 
least, of the madrigals to which he tuned his lyre. 
That there was something in Lord Strangford’s 
work which attracted the public is certain, seeing 
that Byron assailed “ Hibernian Strangford with 
thine eyes of blue,” in English Bards, &c., and 
asked him if he thought to gain his verse a higher 
place “By dressing Camoens in a suit of lace.” 
Moore, on the other hand, was all ecstasy when he 
wrote his epistle to Strangford, on board the 
“Phaeton,” off the Azores, and, alluding to the 
Portuguese bard, said of his songs, to Strangford :— 

“Those madrigals of breath divine, 
Which Camoens’ harp from rapture stole, 
And gave, all glowing warm, to thine !” 

In 1820, stimulus to curiosity and great satis- 
faction to the curious were afforded by Mr. Addi- 
son’s Memoirs of Camoens. Half-a-dozen years 








later, the English public were thus better prepared 
than ever to study Camoens’s best work, when, in 
1826, Thomas Moore Musgrave published his 
translation of the Lusiad. By the successive 
work here briefly made a note of, Camoens slowly 
but surely became known to the lovers of true 
poetry. His own countrymen were ungrateful to 
him in his lifetime, but they repaired their fault 
after his death ; and they have since kept the 
posthumous gratitude alive and active. 

Camoens and the literature which centres round 
the Lusiad and the Rimas of the poet, and to 
which the romantic incidents of his life have given 
rise, are now the subjects of as great an interest 
when the Lusiad first appeared. Within 
twenty years after that event, no less than five 
editions had been published in Portuguese, a 
language but little known to the rest of Europe. 
Versions of the great epic poem exist in almost 
every language of civilization, Hebrew and Greek, 
in MS., and printed copies of translations in Latin, 
Spanish, English, Italian, French, German, Dutch, 
Swedish, Danish, Polish, Russian, Bohemian, and 
Hungarian. Besides this, poems have been 
abundant, founded on the episodes of the Lusiad, 
such as that of Inez de Castro, and on the life and 
adventures of Camoens himself. Two celebrated 
collections of Camoensiana—that of the late 
Sir Thomas Norton, and that of Mr. Adamson 
of Newcastle, author of the best life of the poet 
—have been dispersed. A similar collection, con- 
sisting of some 400 articles, far more. extensive 
than either of the other two, is now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Tribner, of Ludgate Hill. It is hoped 
that this collection will find an abiding place, as a 
whole, in some great royal or national library. 
Meanwhile, all who are interested in the subject 
may readily inspect this interesting collection. 
Among the more precious gems which it con- 
tains, are the two works of the poet which 
were issued just previous to his death, the first 
edition of Rythmas, printed at Lisbon in 1595, and 
the Lusiadas of 1597. There is also a copy of the 
rare Lisbon edition of 1609, unknown to Souza- 
Botelho, Brunet, and Grisse. <A little volume in 
64mo., the Lisbon edition of the Lusiadas of 1651, 
is, perhaps, all but unique. Its existence is doubted 
by Silva, the eminent bibliographer, and it was 
unknown to Brunet and Grasse, nor was it in the 
collections of Sir Thomas Norton or Mr. Adamson. 
But the collection has many other books of nearly 
equal rarity ; the first Latin translation by Bishop 
Thomas de Faria of 1622, the first Italian version 
by Antonio Paggi of 1658, both printed at Lisbon, 
and the latter unknown to Brunet, are among the 
number. There is also a beautiful copy of Souza- 


as 


Botelho’s splendid folio edition of the Lusiadas, 
printed at Paris in 1817, presented by the editor 
to the late Lord Cowley when Ambassador at 
Madrid. 
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Arcn®oLoeioaL Institrute.—March 5.—The Hon. 
W. O. Stanley, V.P.,in the chair.—The Chairman referred 


with great regret to the recent death of Professor Willis, | 


of Cambridge, whose lectures upon the Cathedrals had 
been one of the great features of the Congresses of the 
Institute.—The Rev. W. C. Lukis gave an account of 
“ Excavations in the Roman Station of Castle Dykes, 
near Ripon,” which was illustrated by plans and speci 
mens of objects found.— Mr. 0. Morgan exhibited twelve 
fine specimens of early watches; Mr. Tregellas an early 
lock-plate from the door of 8. Lopham Church, Norfolk ; 
Mr. Fortnum, a richly decorated sixteenth-century knife 
and fork from the Soulages collection, and a later dated 
example; Sir J. Jervoise, other examples of knives, 
forks, &c.; Mr. King, an impression of a seal showing 
John the Baptist’s head in a charger, upon which some 
“ Notes” were read; Mr. Drummond, a box with em- 
blems, motto, &c.; Mrs. Gwilt, two lachrymatories and 
impression of seal of 8S. Mary Overy; Mr. Bonnewell, a 
vase found at Cirencester. 

Mr. Jonun Times is the name of an early contributor 
to “N. & Q.,” who has passed away after a long life, 
the most of which was devoted to that sort of literary 
labour which goes by the name of compilation. For 
such work Mr. Timbs was especially qualified. His 
merits earned him his election to the Society of Anti 
quaries; but when this son of labour fell into adverse 
circumstances, his inability to furnish the annual sub- 
scription deprived him of the distinction. 

Deatu or Str Epwarp Smurrxe, F.S.A.—It is with 
deep regret that we record the death, on the 4th inst., 
in his eightieth year, of Sir Edward Smirke, formerly 
Solicitor and Attorney General to the Prince of Wales 
within the Duchy of Cornwall. An accomplished scholar, 
in the early days of “ N. & Q.” he was a frequent con- 
tributor to its columns. Educated at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and called to the Bar of the Middle Temple 
in 1824, he was Vice-Warden of the Stannaries of Corn- 
wall and Devon for many years previous to his retire- 
ment in 1870, when he received the honour of knight- 
hood. 

Reuic or Draxe.—W. E. A. A. writes :—“ In July last 
the Pacific mail brought home an interesting item from 
Panama. It was said that the ‘ Reindeer’ picked up in 
Guatulco Harbour a relic of our great sea-captain. It 
was a board inscribed ‘Fras. Drake, Golden Hynde, 
anno domino 1577.’ Has this news been confirmed, and 
if so, where has the relic been placed !” 

A NEw series, to be called The London Series of Eng 
lish Classics, under the general editorship of Mr. Forrest 
and Mr. Hales, to be published by Messrs. Longmans & 
Co., is announced. The series will include works from 
all periods of our literature, from the beginning down to 
the present century. 


PMlotices to Correspondents. 

G.{M.—A thorough mistake. There was a dramatic 
yiece, ‘Les Deux Amis,’ by the famous ex-harlequin of 

erlin, the French writer, Dancourt, which was played 
at the Comédie Francaise in 1762. A piece of the same 
name was played on the same stage in 1770, but the author 
was Beaumarchais. Under the words ‘ Les Deux Amis,’ 
on the bill posted at the theatre on the first day, a wit 
wrote in pencil,‘ Par un auteur quin’en aaucun. But 
Beaumarchais had not then produced ‘Le Mariage de 
Figaro.’ 

Beu, Liareratvre (5* S. iii. 42, 82, 163, 200.)\—Mr. J. 
E. Bartey writes :—“In the belles-lettres drawn up by 
your venerable correspondent, I do not notice in the 
poetry of the subject two favourite books: (1) The Wood- 





Notes and Church Bells of the Rev. Richard Wilson, 
M.A., London, 1873, which contains several poems; and 
(2) The Monks and the Giants of John Hookham Frere, 
canto iii. of which is full of ‘ tintinabular uproar.’ ” 

Wantep—The name of the publisher of the tract or 
“ Allegory,” called “The Celestial Railroad.” (N.B, 
Beelzebub drives the train.) Address R., Messrs. Farn- 
combe, Eastern Road, Brighton. 

Epoc inquires for a poem (and its author) describing 
Shakspeare’s career asa youth. How, for the sake of 
winning the love of Ann Hathaway, he left his home 
and won fame and gained riches. 

D. E. W.—The Museum Catalogue would serve to name 
all the books. For scattered papers in magazines there 
is no help, unless in the indexes. 

_J. Brayper Martuews, Lotos Club, 2, Irving Place, 
New York, asks “for the most approved method of 
filing or arranging pamphlets.’ 

J. Epwarps.—Consult a lawyer. A Handbook to the 
University of Cambridge will give the desired informa- 
tion. 

J. P.—All communications illustrating anniversary 
festivals, Xc., we keep for the times and seasons to which 
they refer. 

A. S.—* Speech is silver, but silence is golden.” 
is a proverb to be found in almost every language. 

K.—This anecdote of Sheridan has been repeatedly 
printed. 

W. E. R. asks who is the author of the Irish poem, 
Shamus O° Bric 


This 


See “N. & Q.” 4" 8. vi. 90, 
; x. 140, 430, 514. 
Monteriorne.—See “N. & Q.” 4% 8. xii. 


G. F. (quotation wanted.) 
163, 256, 3: 
CLAUDE 

W. D.—Consult Th 
Fairs, by T. Frost. 

LonpINENsIs.—Tyburn or Hangman’s Ticket. 
“HN. &Q,” 4° 6. xi. 

Lex need only apply for a law publisher's catalogue. 

Lrevt.-Cot. Fereusson anp T. F. R.—Forwarded.— 
T. F. R.—The tunes are identical. 

T. P. E. and Roysse.—Forwarded to Mr. Troms. 

B, F.—Apply to the authorities at King’s College. 

G. C.—Holles Street is in Marylebone parish. 

F. H. 8.—Apply to the Colonial Secretary. 


J. 
Old Showman and the Old London 


See 


266. 


J. Wyarr.—Forwarded. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 





How To Repuce Gas Briis.—All the great London estab- 
lishments and manufacturers in the country are fast adopting 
the principle of reflectors in order to economize gas, and at the 
same time obtain a better system of lighting ; the illuminating 
power being easily directed to the desk, counter, table, loom, 
&c., where most needed. Prospectuses and nf 
information given at Mr. Chappuis’, the Reflector Patentee, 
69, Fleet Street. —[ ADVERTISEMENT. | 





